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RECLAIMED. 


“‘She’s ’most gone, doctor, aint she?’ 

The speaker—an elderly woman—was standing 
by the bedside of a woman who was almost in- 
sensible, and was breathing very faintly. 
said the doc- 
‘It is needless for me 


“She can’t live many minutes, 
tor, looking at his watch. 
to remain long- 
er, and I must 
visit other pa- 
tients. I hope 
you will stay 
with her, Mrs. 
Hoffman, while 
she lives. You’ll 
not be detained 
long.”’ 

*Reckon I 
will. That drun- 
ken beast of a 
husband of hers 
hasn’t come in 
Not that he’s any good wheu : | 





yet. 

he’s here, —and goodness knows 

what these poor children 

do by themselves.”’ | | 
Her coarse homely face softened YW 

in pity for the three little children 

—the eldest net more than seven- 

who were huddled together in a ‘ \ 

corner. The eldest, a girl, had a 

dim comprehension of what death 

meant, but the others were simply 

frightened. The youngest, a pretty 

boy of three years old, was cry- 

ing,— i 
“IT want my muzzer! Lemme go 


we 


would 


to my muzzer and throuch her 
choking sobs, his sister was trying 
to soothe him. 


The house was little better than 





a cabin, and the room in which iZ 

the woman lay was poorly fur- - 

nished, though such pieces of fur- IP 

niture as were in it showed that the 4 

Greys had not always been in pov- 

erty. ox 4 
There were curtains at the win- OL eae. 


dows, patched, to be sure, but of 

good quality. There wasa tidy on 

the broken rocking-chair, and some 

strips of a once handsome carpet 

lay by the bed. There were some faded flowers | 
in a broken vase, and a wreath of autumn leaves 

hung over the mantel,—pathetic touches of adorn- | 


ment which told that Mary Grey had struggled | ta! husband or father. 


hard to bring some beauty and grace into her 
wretched life. 

She would struggle no more. The emaciated 
hands had done their last work. The hollow, 
sunken eyes had shed their last tears. 

“Well, death’s a good thing to some poor crit- 
ters,’” Mrs. Hoffman muttered, looking at the 
quiet face. 


him. 





‘There aint no more heart-break for | 


her,—only I jest wish it was him a-lyin’ there in- | 


stead of her—poor lamb! The dispisable, cruel 
murderer! Yes, I jest calls him by his right 
name, for he’’—— 

She stopped, for the sick woman suddenly 
opened her eyes. 

“Where's John?” she whispered, feebly. 

“Thear him a-comin’,”’ the woman answered, 
frowning viciously at the door. 

It opened, and John Grey slouched in, with a 
flushed face and unsteady step. There was an 
unmistakable whiskey bloat in his well-cut fea- 
tures, and a whiskey film covered what might 
otherwise have been his clear blue eyes. 

Those who knew John Grey four years before 
could have told you that he was then the hand- 
somest man in the county, and the most intelli- 
gent mechanic. They, and no one else, could 
have explained how and when the madness of 
drink mastered him. 

Those steps down the fiery ladder are usually 
alike in all, There is a dallying with temptation, 
& reliance in one’s own strength, and the first 
step is taken, and then rounds of the ladder are 
burned behind the descending man. 

That is the reason why the return of the drunk- 
ard to his first position is so difficult. Each foot- 
hold has been consumed in turn, and nothing but 
the infinite mercy of God can weave a cord strong 
enough to lift him from the fiery gulf. 

John Grey drew near the bed. For three years 


| don’t let my baby grow up a’’—— 


bent over her. 


but he had never struck, or even cursed her. 


stronger. 


eyes looked into his without emotion. 





For three years | me like a ragin’ b’ar, and cried out,— 
to him, and he’s never goin’ to leave me, never!’ | t 
“Then he snatches the child up and runs to the 
shed with him, as if I was goin’ to steal him. 11 

‘‘Funeral’s for four o’clock. 
her, Miss Neal. 


“John,”? she said, trying to lift her hand to 


Come up and see a 
I never knowed Mary was sich f 
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RECLAIMED, 


It was the feeblest whisper, but he obeyed and! a purty woman till I saw her yesternighit, 
there so peaceful after her death.”’ 

The old beauty had indeed come back to the 
jdead face. John Grey, gazing at it, felt like 
| shrieking in his remorse. He rushed away from 
Of course, the blow and the oath would have | it to take a drink. Then another and another 


lyin’ 


Although a drunkard, he had never been a bru- 
He had broken her heart, 


come in time, but so far the old love for his wife | followed. 


rare ‘ | 
was in his heart, though the liquor madness was | 


| When the funeral procession started, he was 

| there, in his place, carrying little Frank, but every 

“I’m almost gone, John.’’ Her wide, solemn | one who looked at him knew that by night he 
| would be in his usual sottish condition. 

He buried his face in his hands, for he could| ‘Better let me take Frank home with me to- 
not bear that look. night, Mr. Grey,’’ said a kind neighbor, whose 

“Take care of little Frank, John. The girls motherly heart was aching at the sight of the 
will get on. Somebody will help them. But | pure little face pressed against the bloated, flushed 
| cheek of the father. 

“Drunkard! A miserable drunkard, like his! ‘‘No,’? he answered, harshly. “I’ve got to be | 
wretched father!’ he interrupted, passionately, | father and mother too, to him, and the sooner he 
falling on his knees. ‘‘Why don’t you curse me, | gets used to me the better.” 

Mary? Am I fit to bring up any child? Don’t| Half-drunk as John Grey was, the sight of the 
leave me, Mary! for the children’s sake, don’t! desolate house to which he returned with his 
leave me!”’ children almost sobered him. He took a seat 

“Little Frank,’ whispered the failing voice, | and stared vacantly around. 

“my innocent baby! John,’ —rousing herself | There was her little shabby workbox, with a 
suddenly to a last effort,—‘‘I will require his soul | ruffle for Nelly half-finished. 
at your hands! See to it, John, see to it!’ 

“T will, I will!’’ he cried. ‘Have you not a/| 
word for me, Mary? Are you going to leave me 
without even a look, when your love has borne 
with me so long?” 

‘Little Frank,’’ faltered the pale lips, and then 
the seal of unbroken silence was placed on them 
forever. 

“T tell you he went on awful,” Mrs. Hoffman 
said the next day to some of hercronies. ‘He! in liquor, stung him almost to frenzy. This would 
beat his head on the floor, and kept hollerin’, ‘Not not do. As soon asthe children were in bed, he 
a word or look for me; only the child she thought would go out and drown his sorrows. 
of. Oh, why can’t I die too?’ He did not think of reforming his liabits imme- 

“And I says ‘Amen’ to that,’’ went on the diately. In time, for little Frank’s sake, he would 
woman. ‘Sich folks as John Grey p’isons the | give up liquor; but just now he needed it, he 
earth, and the sooner it’s rid of him, the better. | thought, to keep him from going mad. 

Why. Taxed him, neighbor-like, to let me keep| The two eldest children had thrown themselves 
little Frank fur a day or two, til he got used to'on the bed, sobbing aloud. Little Frank was 


Bible, which his drunken eyes had watched her 
bending over so many times when the children 
were abed and asleep. 

He suddenly saw before him the pleasant, happy 
home from which he married her, and the cosey 
nest to which she came asa bride. And to this 
he had brought her—to these sordid shifts of pov- 
erty, and a death-bed at last. 








troubled eyes. 
***You heard her tell me to keep him, and’tend | ing about? he thought, and where was ‘*muzzer,’” 








| broken voice; ‘‘no, not that prayer. 


There was her old | 


The conscience of the man, not quite drowned 


the poor woman lying there had seen him every | bein’ without his mother; and he turned upon | leaning against his father’s knee, looking up with 
day intoxicated, more or less. 
her heart had throbbed with agony at his dis- 
grace and the impossibility of reclaiming him. 
But now she was too near the peace of eternity 
for any active feeling of pain. 


What were Nelly and Jane ery- 


hat she didn’t undress and wash him as usual. 
There was no connection in little Frank's mind 
vetween the coffin that went ont of the house that 
fternoon and his mother. He had always been 
ond of his father, and glad to be with him, but 
® his mother’s special hour was 
at here, and no one but her had 
ever prepared him for bed 


! His father saw the little 

i mouth quiver, and knew that 
f a burst of tears was at hand. 
i “Come, sonny,” he said, 


1 “let pa undress you and put 
you to bed to-night. It's 

high time for little chaps like 

i you to be asleep.” 

| Nelly sprang up instantly. 

i wae ig || pa,”’ 

if “T guess Frank will let me un- 

t dress him.”” 

But Frank not let 
her, even if her father had 
been willing. Holding the 
child jealously to him, John 
i Grey waved her off. 

“T'll doeverything for him,’’ 
i he said. “IT promised your mo- 
iW ther, and V'll keep my word.’’ 

Though he 
about to 
night in 
| wrecked 


do it, she snid. 


would 


knew he 
that very 
that had 
life, and 
| driven her to the grave, yet 

he feit a kind of childish sat- 

isfaction in caring for the 
> } child’s little wants himself, 


= He thouzht, surely, that was 


was 
indulge 
the sin 


his wife's 


beginning to keep his prom- 
ise to the mother. 

He was very clumsy in un- 
tying strings and unfastening 
buttons. As he did it, he re- 
iN membered his wife's looks, 
and the caresses she used to 
lavish on her “tbaby,’’ as she 
NUN called him. No one had kissed 

Ay him since she died, and with 
streaming eyes, the 
pressed his hot lips to the 
fresh, sweet mouth. 

A sudden realization of his own degradation 
came to him as he did this. Frank had slipped 
from his lap, and was kneeling, ready to be 
prompted, as usual, in his evening prayer. He 
clasped his hands reverently, and looked into his 
father’s face, waiting for him to begin. 

The man had long forgotten every prayer he 
had ever known. His brain was in a whirl. 

“Now I lay me,”’ lisped the child, seeing that 
he was expected to begin. 

As if by a divine touch, the wholesome springs 
in the man’s nature rose above the filth and drift 
that had choked them so long, and flooded his 
soul. 

“Not that prayer, my dear,’’ he 


man 


cried, in a 

Say, ‘God 
be merciful to a poor sinner, and strengthen and 
help him! Amen!’”’ 

A strange prayer for baby lips to utter, but 
they lisped it forth, and in it was found the sal- 
vation of a half-ruined life. 

No more drinking for John Grey. The turn- 
ing-point came to him that night, and he chose 
the better way. 

“I thought it strange and hard that Mary had 
no word for me when she died,’’ he said, one 
day; ‘but the dying see more clearly than we do. 
She knew that only through little Frank could I 
| be turned from my: evil ways, and his name was 

her only answer to my questions. 
“I know, now, that she loved me at the last, 
and that she believed I would reform,” 


+e 


THE Cow-TREE.—Recent chemical investiga- 
tion has shown that the milk of the cow-tree of 
South America is closely related to animal milk. 
It is thicker than cow’s milk, and exhibits a 
| slightly acid reaction. When exposed to the air, 
it becomes coagulated into a kind of cheese, 
| This contains a complex fatty matter, analogous 
| to beeswax, and capable of being converted into 


excellent candles, 






4S Teed 2 


eu 


430 


There is also nitrogenous matter, which sug- 
gests albumen or vegetable fibrine. Sugar, salts 
of potash, lime, magnesia, certain phosphates, 
and water, complete the composition of this in- 
teresting liquid. Aithough containing the same 
elements as cow’s milk, it differs from it in the 
With cream, however, it bears a 
close relationship. The percentages of butter, 
sugar, phosphates and water differ 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
milk of this tree is considered in South America 
and that a 
imported into 


composition, 


an absolute preventive of dysenter: 
considerable quantity has been 
London as a remedy, where it has been used with 
much success. 

+7 


For the Companion. 
FROM FUN TO EARNEST. 

Frank Harraday was escorting Ann Parsons 
home from a young people’s party, Frank was 
both happy and unhappy. He was happy be- 
cause he had, after weeks of hard trying, brought 
himself to the point of asking a girl for the pleas- 
ure of escorting her home, a point that all ‘‘the 
other boys’’ had passed. Besides, he was actu- 
ally having the pleasure of walking home with 
Anh Parsons. 

He was unhappy because he couldn't think of 
anything to say to her. Some blocks back, gath- 
ering an inspiration from the low-hanging cres- 
cent in the sky, he had ejaculated,— 

“Quite a moon!”’ 

‘Nothing to boast of!’’ Ann had responded, in 
such a tone that Frank had felt as if he was de- 
feated for life. 

He walked a block and a half, feeling a little 
stunned, and then began to rally for another 
effort. He thought and thought. He looked 
down; then he looked to the right then to the 
left, and then up to the sublime blue firmament. 

“Quite a number of stars ont,’’ he said at 
length. 

“No more than usual, I suppose,’ 
Miss Ann 

What more could he do; 
to say? 

Though Frank could think of nothing fit to be 
said to that tall, straight girl, who carried her 
head so high and waited to be entertained, he 
could talk to his own heart with great fluency. 
As he did so, he gave a side-glance toward Ann, 


responded 


What was there left 


who was marching along like a grenadier, 

“If she was only Pat Yates," he thought, “I 
could spin her around by the shoulder; I could 
take her by the ear, and make her walk the curb- 
ing, giving her an occasional step-off. If she was 
Will Glassing, we could have a jumping-match 
or a race; we'd see which could beat walking this 
iron fence. 

“If she was only little Billy Barton, I could set 
her or him, whichever it would be, on that stone 
gate-post for a statuette. If she was any one of 
the fellows, I could tell her about my dogs and 
the base-ball games; about the wrestle [had with 
Jim Talbot; about the archery-match last sum- 
mer, and how we boys went in swimming; and I 
could tell how I don't like some girls.” 

Yes, there was no end to the interesting possi- 
bilities with a boy for a companion, 
what could he say to a girl, 
that snapped? 

On and on Frank and Ann tramped in silence; 
she close against the houses and fences, he close 
against the curb-stone. 

In time, they came in sight of Dr. Reecords’s 
tall residence, on the farther corner. The sight 
of the doctor's house recalled to Frank the jokes 
in which he had frequently indulged, assisted by 
other boys of kindred spirit. 

The joke was to ring a doctor's bell,—the later 
the hour, the more delightful to them the joke,— 
then to seamper off, with the picture in imagina- 
tion of the doctor turning out of his comfortable 
bed, feeling about in the dark for his clothes, 
running over chairs and against tables and stoves, 
but keeping his patience through it all, cheered 
by the thought of the night-fee; then of the blank- 
ness, the sullen undressing, and the scowling re- 
turn to bed 

If boys liked such a joke, why shouldn't Ann 
Parsons be entertained by it, Frank asked him- 
self. 

He stopped and said, ‘‘“Miss Ann!” 

She stopped and said, ‘‘What, Mr. Harraday?” 


sut a girl— 
especially to a girl 


“You wait here a moment, and T'll get up a 
joke on Dr. Reccords. He lives in this corner 
house. T'll ring his bell, and make him think 
that he has a patient.” 

“Perhaps he will have a patient in me, for of 
course, unless I have help, I shall die with langh- 
ing at such a wonderful joke. 
it will be!’ 

Oblivious of the irony that was in Miss Ann’s 
speech, Frank began to mount the long flight of 
steps which led from the sidewaik to the second- 
floor entrance. 

He tried very hard to go up without the slight- 
est noise. But his boots squeaked, and their 
toes would strike against the steps. 

But \e went on up to the porch. He put ont 
his hand, turned to look at Ann Parsons, for whom 
he was running such risks, and then pressed the 
bell-ringer. 

Twang! twang! twang! How loud the sounds 
rang out on the still night air! 

Frank turned to run down the steps, when, 
from some myvsterions qnarter, a toll, stont man 


How very funny 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


appeared, In an instant he was on the steps and 
had Frank by the shoulder. 

“You belong to the famous night bell-ringers, 
do you?” said he, grasping Frank’s shoulder- 
blades until he almost heard them crack. 

He was a special policeman, employed not by 
Dr. Reccords alone, who was a dentist, but by a 
number of the families in the neighboring blocks 

Frank was scared to faintness and trembling. 
Was he to be locked up like a felon? 

And how mortifying to have Ann Parsons see 
him in this plight. Would she run away, or 
would she stop and laugh at his di-comfiture? 

If the boy had frankly confessed his fault, and 
promised never to repeat the poor joke, the 
policeman would doubtless have excused his 
offence, 

3ut he did not do this; he did what foolish 
people are apt to do when they find themselves 
outwitted. He undertook to get out of his di- 
lemma by his wits. 

Recovering from the stupefaction of his scare, 
he snatched his handkerchief from his pocket, 
and put it to his cheek, sighing and moaning. 
At the same time he turned and was about to 
descend the steps. 

“Got the toothache, eh?’’ said the officer, not 
at all deceived by Frank’s acting. ‘You want 
to see the dentist, eh?’ and with this he put out 
his hand and rang the door-bell anew. 

Sefore Frank could move, the door was opened, 
and there stood the doctor, in dressing-gown and 
slippers. 

‘‘Here’s a patient for you, Dr. Reccords,”’ said 
the officer, pushing Frank before him into the 
hall, while the doctor said, ‘Come in! come in!” 

The policeman went down the steps, and told 
Ann Parsons she’d better go in and wait for her 
escort. Then he went around the corner chuck- 
ling, thinking,— 

“The doctor's a safe hand; he knows a sound 
tooth; he'll not hurt the young rogue.” 

Ann Parsons, who was really a good-natured 
girl,—although being about the age of Frank, she 
felt very much his superior, and was inclined to 
snub him,—went up the steps, concluding rather 
than go home alone she would wait for her escort. 

Frank went into the doctor’s office, and at the 
word and wave of invitation, sat on the very edge 
of a dentist’s chair. He did not lean back; he 
wanted to be able to defend his teeth. 

The doctor didn’t ask if it was the toothache. 
Of course it was, or why would the boy be there 
so late at night? 

*J—I—don’t want the tooth extracted; I'm go- 
ing to have it filled some time. 
thing in it to ease it.”’ 

“T shall be able to decide what it needs, 
the doctor, promptly. 

He drew out a drawer containing a fearful lot 
of gleaming instruments, — boring, twisting, 
wrenching, pinching things, which looked as if 
they might have belonged to the days of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

“It doesn’t need to be pulled out,” Frank re- 
peated with a shudder, 
thing to ease it.”’ 

‘Let me see the tooth,’ the doctor ordered, 
one hand on Frank’s forehead, the other on the 
chin. 

Frank opened his mouth, but looked as though 
he'd rather die. 

“Which tooth is it?’ 

Frank did not indicate it. He suddenly sat up 
on the chair’s edge, from which the doctor had 
forced him to the back. 

“It’s easy now,”’ he said, beaming. 


Just put some- 


” 


said 


‘Just give me some- 


“Tt doesn’t 
hurt at all; and he made a move to get down 
from the chair. 

Dr. Reecords took hold of the boy's head and 
chin. ‘Show me the tooth,’ 
begin to ache again. 
dyne to the cavity.” 

Frank opened his mouth, and tremblingly put 
his finger on the only decayed tooth in his head. 

The doctor put in a glass, and looked at it. 

“Tthink that tooth isn’t worth a white bean,” 
he said, dropping the glass, and picking out a 
dental probe. 

“That ithent a thrawer?’ said Frank. his 
speech impeded by the doctor’s fingers on his 
tongue. 

“No; I want to measure the cavity.” 

With this, the dentist plunged in the probe. 

Frank uttered asharp ery of pain. The doc- 
tor had set the tooth to aching. 

“Oh dear! Oh me! Oh my sakes! Oh! Oh!” 
cried the boy, nursing his cheek. 

He got out of the chair, and walked the floor 
wildly. He forgot Ann Parsons. He forgot how 
he came to be in Dr. Reccords’s office. 

“Put something in it!’ he cried. 
bottle of chloroform!” 

“Get into the chair,’’ said the doctor. “I'd 
better take the tooth out. 
berry!”’ 

“Yes, take it out! Take it out!’ the patient 
cried, scrambling up into the chair. ‘Quick! 
quick! For mercy’s sake, get it out!” 


he said; “‘it may 
Tecan at least apply an ano- 


“Give me a 


It isn’t worth a goose- 


He opened his mouth very wide, and shut his 
eyes very close, so that he would not see the hor- 
rid instruments. 

“That's right; don’t be afraid!’ said the doc- 
tor. 

The doctor gave 2 wrench. There was first a 
grunt and then a shriek, and Frank bounded to 
the floor. 


‘Well, I don’t care,” he said, at last, “I'm 
glad the old thing’s out.” 

After rinsing his mouth and wiping his face, 
Frank turned and was quietly leaving the office. 

“The fee, my boy, where’s the fee?” said the 
doctor. 

“Why,” said Frank, in sudden confusion, “‘T 
—why, I didn’t bring any money.” 

‘*What!’’ exclaimed the doctor, with some show 
of resentment, ‘‘call me out of bed at this hour 
of night to do a dollar-job, and not bring the dol- 
lar along? It would be only decent to spare me 
the bother of making & memorandum and then 
of collecting a.” 

During this outburst Frank moved uneasily 
about ona hexagon figure in the carpet, like a 
pupil before his dancing-master, practising the 
rudimentary steps, right and left, forward and 
back. But when the doctor opened a pocket 
note-book, and added,— 

“Well, what’s the name? 


yor 
Lie 


Who's to pay the 
bi Frank began moving towards the front 
door, 

He was not going to give his name and have 
his father dunned for that dollar, and have no 
end of questions asked. He’d bolt the door and 
run before he’d allow that. To-morrow he would 
settle the bill. 

“T'll send the money around in the morning,”’ 
he stammered, sidling and backing towards the 
door. 

“But the name,’’ said the doctor, following him 
up. 

“T'll pay the dollar in the morning,”’ Frank re- 
peated, still retreating. 

“But I want to enter the charge on my book; I 
want your father’s name,"’ persisted the doctor. 

“But I say I'll pay the money in the morning.” 

Frank was at the door; he turned the knob, 
and was going out, when his arm was seized by 
the dentist: 

“Wait! give me the money or your father’s 
name!” 

Frank tried to tear himself away. 
shouted, — 

“Police! Police!’’ 

Again a tall, stout man started up from some 
mysterious shade; up the steps he came, past 
Ann Parsons, who rose tall and straight, and 
said she'd like to know what the matter was. 

Frank was then re-committed into the hands 


The doctor 


from which the dentist had received him. There 
were some words of explanation. 
“If that’s all the matter’’——- said Ann Par- 


sons. 

She finished her sentence by handing Dr. Rec- 
cords a dollar from her purse. 

Then she and Frank went down the steps, 
leaving the policeman and the dentist comparing 
notes. Frank heard them laughing together, and 
thought he detected a snicker coming from the 
direction of his companion. 

He and Ann Parsons walked on in profound 
silence to her door. ‘There Frank spoke. 

“It’s lucky I didn’t point out a sound tooth to 
him. Presence of mind is a good thing.’’ 

“Well, yes—perhaps so; but absence of body 
may be better,”’ said Ann, with a laugh; illus- 
trating her own remark by suddenly disappear- 
ing through the door. 

Frank was taught a lesson. He sent the dollar 
to her house the next day, but he never sought 
Ann’s society again, and what was still more 
significant, he never could pass a dentist’s sign 
after that night without an inward shiver, and a 
muttered exclamation that sounded as if it might 
be, “What an idiot!” Whether he meant the 
dentist, or Ann, or himself, the reader must 
judge. Saran WINTER KELLOGG, 

+o 

A BUNDLE OF CONTRADICTIONS. 

Stephen Girard, the naturalized Frenchman, 
who rose from the position of a cabin-boy to that 
of the great merchant and banker of Philadel- 
phia, was a bundle of contradictions. A sceptic 
whose only library was the works of Voltaire 
and a few books on gardening, he gave large sums 
to different Christian denominations. The beg- 
gar departed hungry from his door, yet he left 


millions to found a college for poor orphan chil- | ed. 


dren. 

When one of the richest men in the world, 
he took pride in dressing in the shabbiest of gar- 
ments and in riding in a rickety old chaise, drawn 
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ited that the men were forced to become fast 
eaters. 

The farm was brought to such a high state of 
cultivation as to be worth a visit to see. But no 
man, woman, or child, friend or acquaintance 
ever received a warm welcome. 

He did, however, once invite a gentleman, 
whom he desired to honor, to see his improve- 
ments in agriculture. Among other sights, Mr. 
Girard showed his guest his strawberry-beds. 

Placing him in front of a bed which had been 
about gleaned of its berries, he remarked that he 
must be excused, as he wished to weed a neigh- 
boring bed. “But you may pick,’ he added, 
moving off, ‘‘what berries you can find in this 
bed.”’ 

The guest, finding but barren pickings in that 
bed, strayed on to another plot, where there were 
abundance of berries. He had not been there a 
minute when his /ospitable host was by his side. 
“TI told you,’ he said, in a cold, rasping voice, 
“that you might gather berries in that bed.” 

+o 
For the Companion. 
WHAT PAULIE DID. 

“Governor Joe’’ was the chief of one of our 
Down-East Indian tribes. He fell far short of our 
ideas of what a Governor should be. He was no 
fastidious gentleman, dressed in black broadcloth 
at all times, presiding at state dinners, and riding 
foremost in public processions. The only time we 
ever saw the Governor was on a hot August day 
when we went to visit the rude chapel and the 
still ruder houses of his settlement. 

Our party were in their holiday attire, but 
Governor Joe and his lady were in loose woollen, 
and gay calico biouses, tied round the waists with 
a length of good reliable rope. He was digging 
early potatoes, and she, like a helpful wife, was 
picking them up. 

There had been a sad change for that tribe 
since they hunted and fished, and roved their 
own territory at will, untrammelled by law, or 
by the necessity for real labor. Instead of free- 
dom, they had received the white man’s vices. 

Governor Joe was a peaceable old fellow, who 
always met kind treatment in the white settle- 
ments when he and old Molly went down to 
spend the little money their sons gave them. 
But he had fallen a victim to the white man’s 
worst foe, and often for weeks together, he would 
lie in his cabin under the influence of rum, and 
then come forth, like a tottering skeleton, 
ashamed to look even the children of his tribe 
in the face. 

The Governor had two sons, Sol and Bill Soc- 
cobasin, leaders of the progressive party of the 
tribe, who were engaged in the lumber business, 
taking gangs of whites as well as Indians into the 
woods in winter. 

They had decent houses, sent their children to 
school, and were trying to live respectably. Ac- 
cording to the standard of their people, they were 
rich men; and when money was wanted to paint 
or to decorate the gaudy little Catholic chapel of 
the village with extra images or pictures, they 
were very heavily taxed. 

This had chafed them for several years. At 
length their Indian blood rose, and Sol declared,— 

“We go do like white man do; we give what 
please, and no give what no please!”’ This led to 
a quarrel with the priest, and the people took 
sides in the matter. 

Just at this time, the Indians were all startled 
by the sudden death, in delirium-tremens, of the 
old Governor. He had died without having had 
extreme unction administered, and was now, the 
poor Indians thought, at the mercy of the priest 
to get him through purgatory or not. 

The priest felt that the time had come to bring 
the rebellious sons to terms. He informed them 
that it would be an expensive business to get one 
who had led such a bad life, and died in a drunk- 
en fit, into the repose of heaven. 

The men, who had been very tender of their 
father, replied, ‘Old Governor no much good, 
anyhow. How much for you say big long prayer, 
to please old woman and childs?” 

The priest named the sum the church demand- 
Sol laid down one-half of it, saying, ‘*That 
all you get;’’ and walked away to prepare for the 
burial mass at the chapel. 
| He soon took his men to the humble graveyard 
to mow down the weeds and dig a grave. The 








by a horse that a fish-peddler would scarcely have priest was there, and declared they need not 


driven. 


bring the remains to the chapel, as no one who 


Abstract in manner and cold in address, he was had not received absolution could be buried 


deferential to his superiors in social position and 


education, but violent and abusive towards his | 


inferiors. 


in the graveyard. 
Sol, with a determination which frightened his 
| people, called them all into his own house, and 


If an agent, soliciting donations for some worthy | invited a schoolmaster from the main land to 


publie object, asked Mr. Girard for a small sum, 


it was more than probable that he received thou- 


sands of dollars. 


But woe be to the man who, emboldened by 
another’s success, came to him with a request for 
It was more than likely 
that he would receive, “I have nothing to give, 


a large subscription. 


” 


sir. 


‘say prayers’ over the dead. 

Old Molly wrung her hands in despair, and 
Paulie, the fair daughter of Bill, and the pet of 
the tribe, offered to give all her silver earrings 
and trinkets for one short mass. 

Sol was inexorable. He said, ‘God knows old 
Governor need pardon, and God will pity he.” 

When the procession reached the burial-place, 


Mr. Girard owned a large farm near Philadel- | two stalwart Indians, servants of the priest, were 


phia. 
He worked harder than any of his hired men. 


On it he loved to spend his leisure time. 


guarding it with hatchets, which they swung 
about, crying wildly in their own tongue, ‘‘No 


Up before the sun, he abused in his choicest | heretics can lie here in holy ground!’’ 

The priest also shouted from a safe distance. 
“Dare not to lay an unforgiven man in holy 
ground!”’ 


‘Billingsgate’’ the workman who followed in- 
stead of preceded him to the field. From day- 
light to dark were the hours of labor on that 








farm. Even the minntes for meals were so lim- 


To show his indifference to this, So) cried ont, 
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“Old Governor sleep as good on one side snake- 
fence as on other;”’ and ordered his men to dig a 
new grave about two feet from the fence, and 
expressed the hope that Father L—— might be 
buried in the other ‘“‘this moon.” 

The people plead that their old chief might not 
be buried like a dog. But the sons were deaf to 
their entreaties, and very soon the rude coffin 
was hidden from sight forever. 

In the d ad of the night following that strange 
funeral, two men returning home from over the 
river saw a. white figure working sturdily—as 
they thought—in the burying-ground. They did 
not stop to ask questions, but rushed into the vil- 
lage and roused the sleeping Indians with a re- 
port that an angel or a spirit had been working 
among the dead that night. They “saw it with 
their own eyes flap its white wings, and heard 
the tinkling of silver bells when it moved.”’ 

Sol and Bill rose at break of day and went to 
the haunted spot. Sure enough a miracle had 
been wrought there. The new-made grave, 
which the night before had been outside the rude 
snake-fence, was now within the consecrated 
enclosure, for the fence had been moved. The 
news flew, and the Indians rushed out to behold 
and wonder. 

The priest was nearly as superstitious as them- 
selves, and kept away from the place; and both 
he and his parishioners felt that this interposi- 
tion of Heaven was 2 rebuke for denying rest in 
the dust to a fellow-creature. Father L soon 
went to Canada, and a better man took his place. 

For many a day the road leading from the set- 
tlement to the river was almost deserted, and 
the people went a long way round to avoid what 
they thought was a haunted spot. 

Old Soccobasin’s beautiful daughter Paulie, the 
pet of her erring old grandfather, and the bright- 
est scholar in the school, she who had wept most 
bitterly and plead most earnestly with her father 
and her uncle to pay anything rather than sacri- 
fice, as she thought, the old man’s soul, fell sick 
and was near to death. 

She called her mother and grandmother to her 
bedside and said, ‘‘I was the angel who moved 
poor old grandfather into holy ground. I no 
sleep in my bed when he outside, away from good 
ones. So I take shovel, and go in moonlight; 
fence old and move easy. Nick and Polus go by, 
and him ’fraid of me. The stones make shovel 
ring, and they cry, ‘Angel ring silver bell!’ 

“Task good God forgive poor old, old man, 
who white man teach drink, and he no help it. 
You ask God forgive for no me tell I did it, and 
lay me by poor Governor,—so good to me,—when 
I gone.”’ 

The women kept their own counsel in the matter 
some time, and the beauty of the tribe had been 
sleeping in the unconsecrated spot for a summer 
and a winter, before the strange story became 
known among her people, and then the most su- 
perstitious of them dared not replace the fence, 
and leave these two graves outside. 

The tribe has improved greatly since then, and 
has almost entirely left off their roving and idle 
habits, and are becoming good citizens. But 
while the little chapel and graveyard retain their 
place, every stranger will be taken to the stone 
cross which marks the grave of Paulie, and 
there told the story of what the Indians once 
thought was a “miracle.” 





~~————— 
For the Companion, 
OLD DAN. 


Farmer Henderson came in from the barn one 
morning with his hands and clothes wet and covered 
with mud, his face red, and his eyes flashing. 

“Ned!” he shouted, as he entered the kitchen. 
‘*Where’s Ned?”’ 

‘Here Lam!’’ came a cheery voice in reply; and 
an instant after, a bright, strong boy, of some sixteen 
years, entered the old-fashioned country kitchen from 
the adjoining woodshed, where he had been cutting 
potatoes for the day’s planting. “Do you want any- 
thing?” 

“I want to tell you this,” said Mr. Henderson, as 
he washed himself at the sink, and rubbed his weath- 
erbeaten face with the coarse towel until it was even 
more red than before. “Old Dan must be killed! 
Just see the state Iam in, and all from that worth- 
less old rascal! I won’t have him about the house 
another day. He’s good for nothing but to make 
trouble, and he must be shot before night!’ added 
the farmer, wrathfully. 

Ned was about to plead for his pet, when his little 
sister came into the room. 

“Why, papa, what is the matter?” she cried, run- 
ning to him in astonishment. ‘Did you fall into the 


creek?” 
“I might as well,” he replied, half-laughing. “Old 
Dan butted me into the watering-trough!” . 


There was a shout of laughter from both children, 
in which their mother joined. 

“Well, Jedediah,” said Mrs. Henderson, coming 
into the kitchen, and still shaking with mirth, “what 
could you have been thinking about to let an old 
ram, "most twenty years old, knock you into the 
watering-trough?” 

“But,” explained her husband, “he took me una- 
wares. Ihad just filled one pail to carry to the barn, 
and was stooping to dip the other, when the old ras- 
cal came at me like the wind, and knocked me com- 
pletely into the water! He scampered, I tell you, be- 
tore I could get out. He knew he had done mis- 
chief. Anyhow, he’s got to be killed to-day, sure. 
He’s only a nuisance, and I'll shoot him to-night, 
when we come back from town, if he’s on the farm!” 

Two hours later, Mr. and Mrs. Henderson drove 


j little girl handed him the treasures, he arose, took 


close to the gate, and wagging his tail as if in derision, 
gave utterance to a hoarse ‘‘Baa-a!”’ 

The farmer turned, shook his whip at the fellow, 
and cried, ‘This is your last day, my boy! make the 
most of it!’ 

Ned and Carrie were the only children. Leaving 
Carrie in the house alone, after they had considered 
for awhile whether there was any way of averting 
Old Dan’s sad fate, Ned shouldered his hoe and 
marched off to his work, planting potatoes with Bron- 
son, the hired man, in the “back lot.”’ 

But the little girl of thirteen had no thought of be- 
ing afraid. She had the breakfast dishes to wash, 
some sweeping to do, and the dinner to get, all before 
twelve o’clock. | 
Time fled. The dishes stood in shining rows upon 
the pantry shelves, the broom had performed its | 
work, and Carrie was preparing the vegetables to be | 
boiled, when there came a faint knock at the door. | 
Supposing it to be one of the neighbors, the little girl 
did not rise, but called,— 

“Come in!” 

The door was slowly opened, and a man stepped 
within. 

He wore a long black coat, buttoned to his chin, 
and very threadbare. His trousers, too, were black 
and shiny, and much too short for him. On one foot 
was a boot, while the other was graced by a ragged 
shoe. He carried a battered silk hat in his hand. 
His face was long and solemn, but quite red, his eyes 
bleared, his hands very dirty, and altogether, he was 
a queer-looking visitor. 

“Is your ma at home, miss?” said he, in a half- 
whine, as he glanced sharply about the room. 

“No, sir,” replied Carrie, wondering why he asked; 
“she has gone to Underhill. Did you wish to see her?” 
“Oh no,” the man replied. “I only asked out of 
politeness, you know,” and he smiled solemnly at the 
little girl, and winked one eye. “No, I came on 
business with your pa,—particular, urgent business. 
S’pose he’s round, is he not?” 

“No, sir; he went totown with mother,” said Carrie. 
“Now that’s too bad!” exclaimed the visitor, as he 
seated himself; ‘‘and I’ve come so far to see him! 
But perhaps your brother or sister would do as well.” 
“T haven’t any sister,” said the little hostess, laugh- 
ing, ‘and my brother’s over in the back lot. He'll 
be in by-and-by, though, if he'll do.” 

“Well, I don’t hardly believe he will, after all,” 
said the man, shaking his head thoughtfully; “and I 
can’t wait to-day anyway; I haint the time. But I’m 
terribly hungry. If I could, I’d stay to dinner, miss. 
However, under the circumstances, perhaps you had 
better give me a light lunch before I go; a piece of 
pie, and a cup of tea, and a little cold meat, or some- 
thing of that sort.’’ 

“Oh, certainly; only I can’t give you the meat, for 
we haven’t it in the house,” said Carrie, rising; ‘‘but 
I will find something.” And she brought from the 
pantry a whole apple-pie, which she placed before 
him, with a knife and fork. 

“If you will help yourself, I’ll have the tea ready 
in three minutes.” 

“All right, my dear!’ said the man, seizing the | 
knife, and drawing the pie towards him. ‘I will act 
upon your advice. The last time I took dinner with 
Gen. Grant,” he continued, as he cut a great piece- 
and began to eat, he said to me, ‘Governor, Govern- 
or,’ said he, ‘never disregard a lady’s advice;’ and I 
have always remembered what he said;” and he chuc- 
kled merrily, and nodded his head at the delicious- 
looking pastry before him. 

Carrie wondered a little at the table-manners of the 
man who had dined with Grant, but she steeped his 
tea, flavored it with rich cream and sugar, and passed 
it to him. 

“Tam not much of a hand for tea,” said the man, 
as he drained the cup, “but my doctor says that I 
must drink it for my digestion. Ruined my digestion 
while I was in the army, you see;” and he winked 
solemnly. ‘By the way,” he continued, picking up 
the silver teaspoon from his saucer, “have you any 
more of these? They are as neat a pattern as I ever 
saw, and odd, too. I should like to seethe rest of the 
dozen, if you have them.” 

‘“‘Mother has only eleven,” said Carrie, in her in- 
nocence, “‘and she is very proud of them; but I will 
show them to you.” 

Then she brought the little box with the precious 
table-silver,—eleven teaspoons, four tablespoons, 
and an ancient cream-jug,—all pure silver, and shin- 
ing brightly,—and placed them before her inquisitive 
visitor to admire. 

He had finished his “light lunch.” That is, the 
pie was demolished, and the teapot empty. As the 








the box to the window, examined its contents with a 
critical eye for a moment, and then, as if in joyful 
surprise, cried,— 

“Tam right! They are the very spoons! The very 
same identical spoons that my friend lost when he 
was a boy! How lucky it is that Ihave found them 
at last!’’ 

With these words, and a very low bow, the ras- 
cal opened the door and slipped away with the spoons 
and a silver cream-pitcher down the path towards 
the gate. 

For an instant, Carrie stood motionless; then, rush- 
ing after him, she shrieked,— 

“Give me those spoons! They are my mother’s 
spoons, and you are trying to steal them! You area 
thief, a thief! Bring them back! bring them back!’ 

The man, however, paid no attention to the child’s 
cries, but ran rapidly down the path, carrying the 
box in his arms; and the spoons and pitcher would 
have been lost forever if a new party had not ap- 
peared on the scene. 

Old Dan was quietly nibbling the grass near the 
gateway. Hearing his little mistress’ voice, he looked 
up at the very instant that the tramp passed. What 
he saw about the man that disturbed him, I don’t 
know; but, erecting his head with a hoarse ‘“‘Baa-a!” 
he shot after him like a cannon-ball. 

The man turned receive him and defend him- 
self, but the ramstruck him fairly in front, and 
knocked him, half-senseless, flat on his back, scat- 
tering the silver in all directions. 

For an instant, the fellow remained sprawling in 
the dust, then he slowly arose, limping and groaning, 





away to be absent from home until night. As they 
rattled out of the yard, Old Dan suddenly appeared 





He had partly completed his task when Old Dan, 
who all this time had been watching the proceeding 
from beneath his shaggy eyebrows, shook his long 
beard, and with another tremendous ‘Baa-a!’’ dashed 
at him again, and over he went a second time, his 
treasures flying from bis hands. 

And now began a strange battle. With cries of rage 
and pain, the man recovered his feet and turned 
upon the ram, kicking and striking at him furiously, 
while Dan, accustomed to such warfare from years 
of experience with the boys of the country-side, easily 
eluded him, and in return, butted him to the earth 


again and again. 


The spoons and cream-pitcher were knocked hither 
and thither, as the combatants struggled, the road 
was trampled into something like a race-course, the 
air was filled with very bad language, very angry 
baas, and a great cloud of dust. 

But after some five minutes, victory declared itself 
upon the side of the quadruped, and bruised and 
bleeding, with clothes in rags, minus hat and shoe, 
the vanquished man suddenly turned away, and ran 
limping down the road, leaving his antagonist in full 
possession of the field and the stolen silver. 

Old Dan remained motionless, gazing after his en- 
emy, until he disappeared around a distant turn in 
the road, then, shaking the dust from his coarse wool, 
he gave utterance to a low grumble of satisfaction, 
and wagging his tail, returned to his dinner in front 
of the house. 
Half an hour later, as Carrie washed the coveted 
spoons and the bright little pitcher, and laid them 
carefully away once more, she told her brother the 
story, and how the robber was foiled; and Ned, full 
of enthusiasm, cried,— 
“We will not kill Old Dan at all, for I do not be- 
lieve that father would shoot him now for a hundred 
dollars!’ 
And the boy was right. The old ram won more 
than he knew when he fought the tramp and con- 
quered him. He won his master’s regard, and a free, 
happy life for the remainder of his days. 
F. E. HAMILTON. 

+ 

BESIDE A LITTLE GRAVE, 


“Call no one happy till he dies,”’ the old 

Athenian saying, has the stamp of truth; 

And oh! how many a bright and glowing youth, 

Lit with the morning’s sunshine and its gold, 

As years swept on has darkened with the mold 

Of vice and bitterness and sin-brought care! 

How many a fond and tearful mother’s prayer 

Had been unuttered if she could have told 

His future life whom she songht God to spare! 

Nay, rather she had prayed he should lie cold 

In all the purity of childhood drest; 

And standing o’er my first-bori’s little grave, 

I can but humbly murmur, Ged knew best. 

Stainless He took the precious flower He gave. 
Good Words. 








a +e, 
For the Companion. 


AN AMERICAN BOY IN CHINA. 
We give a second letter from our young corre- 
spondent, in which he further describes scenes in 
China which are certainly very striking and interest- 
ing. 

“The snake-charmers of China are equal to those 
of India, I should think. I saw one who took from a 
box a purple and green spotted serpent. It was not 
more than two and a half or three feet long, but was 
a beauty,—if this can be said of any snake,—and had 
been trained to perform a number of tricks. Our 
Chinese servants told me its bite would be fatal. 
“Its pet name was ‘Tung.’ When called by name, 
the reptile rose out of his box and hissed. The man 
then stooped down and ran out his tongue at him. 
Tang returned the compliment, and played his tongue 
at his master. 
“Then the man ran, and the snake chased him, and 
overtaking him, darted up his leg inside his loose 
trousers. At this, the man leaped about as if fright- 
ened. 
“In a moment the snake came out at the man’s 
neck, from under his blue tunic, and winding round 
his throat, reared its head over the man’s pigtail, 
playing his tongue like a needle and hissing furious- 
ly. Its red eyes were as bright as fire and shone like 
rubies. 
“The man then took the snake down, put it in the 
box and asked for cash. I would not give him any 
for that; so he exhibited a more astonishing trick. 

“Going close to the box and bending down his face, 
he hissed in a peculiar way. The snake at once ele- 
vated his head and hissed back. 

“They now hissed back and forth at each other, 
pretending to grow very angry and venomous. At 
last Tang leaped at his master, as he was hissing and 
running out his tongue, and actually ran down his 
throat! 

“The man caught hold of the tip of its tail and 
held on to it with his thumb and finger. The snake 
had gone down into the man’s stomach. After stay- 
ing there a minute or two, he began to back out, and 
coming forth, coiled himself on the top of the man’s 
head again. 

“I then gave him ten cash, and he went off with 
his snake. 

Beggars. 

“Beggars were very numerous at Yen Chan. They 
used to come, sometimes four or five together, and 
they often practised droll tricks and deceptions to 
excite pity. There was one man, who had had both 
his ears cut off for being a rebel in the Tai-ping war, 
who used to come to the house every morning. 

“This miserable creature would knock his fore- 
head against the stone post at the yard-gate, till the 
blood would run down his face and down the gate- 
post. That was his trade. He did it everywhere. 

His forehead was a most shocking and repulsive 
spectacle. 

“One day, Tsay, my young Chinese companion, 
and I went to a Chinese boys’ school. It was in the 
temple of the joss, or god, Man Chang. There were 
twenty-five or thirty boys; and we could hear them 
studying their lessons before we had even got inside 
the court-yard. 

“In a Chinese school the pupils all study aloud, 
and very loud, too. They almost scream, and scarcely 
stop for a moment; for if one stops, the master 

thinks he is idle, and gives hima sharp word or else a 
blow with a very long bamboo rod, which he keeps 

standing by his high chair. 





and without a glance at his enemy, began to gather 
up his stolen spoils. 


“The boys were dressed in blue tunics and seated 


with his wrists chained up to the pillar. 


one was called to say his lesson, he came up and turned 
round with his back to the teacher, while he repeated 
t. 


“But Chinese boys do not study arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and grammar, as our boys do. They simply 
learn to say the words of the language, by rote, and 
afterwards learn to repeat, in the same way, the 
verses and maxims from the Four Books of the phil- 
osopher Confucius. 


A Strange School-House. 

“It was a strange place for a school. At the upper 
end of the hall was a row of seven great idols, ten 
feet tall. These had grotesque faces, and were black 
and grimy with the smoke of incense and joss-sticks, 
which had been burned before them. 
“They were images of Man Chang, Teen-how and 
other gods and goddesses. On each side of the hall, 
or atrium, Was a row of fifteen smaller statues, or 
images, of Chinese philosophers and sages. 
“In one corner was an enormous drum, set on a 
low table; and in the opposite corner was a large 
bell set on a pedestal. This bell was at least four feet 
in height, but had no tongue. A hammer witha long 
handle stood near to use in striking it, 
“After a while the master gave it a light stroke, 
though it made a heavy, dismal sound. At this the 
boys rushed out to get their breakfast. The boys go 
to school before sunrise, and study till ten o’clock in 
the forenoon. They then have an hour for break- 
fast. 
“At eleven they enter school again and stay till five 
in the afternoon; and at lamp-lighting they have 
again to assemble and remain till nine in the evening. 
Altogether it makes up fully eleven hours per day; 
and they have to study aloud all that time, too. I 
wonder what boys in the United States would think 
of such application as this. 
“As we went away, I saw a man standing beside 
one of the pillars of the temple court. His wrists 
were in handcuffs, the chain from which was made 
fast to a staple in the pillar, high over his head. He 
could neither lie down nor sit down. 
“A placard hung from his neck. Tsay went up to 
read it, and told me that the man had stolen an offer- 
ing which had been left by some devotee at the tem- 
ple. He would be obliged to stand there twenty days, 
Unless his 
friends came to feed him, he would starve to death, 

Thieves Flogged. 
“One morning Tsay asked me if I would like to see 
some thieves tried and flogged, for it was T'y-yo day. 
«“Ty-yo means court, or prison court. This was a 
day when criminals arrested for small offences, dur- 
ing the week, were to be tried and punished, 
“I assented, and found that this fy-yo was on the 
other side of the town. The trials had begun when 
we arrived. The prison court, or lock-up, was not 
80 massive and strong as the yamun, or great prison, 
but it had carved tigers at the gate, like the one we 
had seen there. 
“The court-yard was full of people, and spearmen 
and soldiers were coming and going. Tsay pushed 
in and pulled me in after him. 
“We went up the low steps of the big hall. At first 
we could not see anything, there were so many peo- 
ple. But by-and-by we climbed on the pedestal of a 
statue of the Emperor, in one corner. 
“Three judges in grand violet robes, with tigers 
wrought on thei, were seated on a broad platform, 
and near them sata mandarin with a red button on 
his cap. Behind, were several large statues of Chi- 
nese sages. On the steps below stood a number of 
officers who seemed to act as the public accusers. 
They did not say much, however, but kept handing 
slips of paper to the judges with large black Chinese 
words on them. 
“Before the judges’ platform was an open space, 
forty or fifty feet square, with a railing round it. 
Inside the railing stood the executioners, in a row, 
Some had swords, some had iron cramps for squeez~ 
ing fingers, and some held chains and fetters; but 
the most had bamboo rods and switches. It was a 
day for a general switching of small offenders. 
“The prisoners were brought in from a passage 
leading to the cells of the 7y-yo, by spearmen, and 
made to kneel on the steps before the judges. The 
judges read the complaints made on the printed slips, 
and sometimes asked questions. 
“Sometimes there was laughter, in which the 
judges joined. Tsay said that the culprits often con- 
fessed their faults. The most of them were beggarly- 
looking men, but half-clad, and of meagre appear- 
ance, 
“As the judges gave sentence, a crier repeated it 
inaloud voice. The sentences were given by the 
judges in the name of the Emperor, and condemned 
the offenders either to the cangue, to be manacled, to 
be put in the foot-stocks, to be whipped through 
the town, or to be whipped then and there, from 
twenty to one hundred blows with the bamboo, in the 
presence of the judges. 

“The latter sentences were the most numerous. 
As the culprits were sentenced—and they were sen- 
tenced rapidly—the spearman handed them over to 
the whippers. Then off came their shirts; and down 
they went flat on their faces on the floor. The bam-~ 
boo rods were plied lustily, 

“Three or four were whipped at once to save time; 
for while the whipping was going on, nothing else 
could be done or heard. The poor fellows yelled 
hideously, and the whips themselves made a good 
deal of noise. The crowd hooted and screamed with 
laughter. It seemed to me there never was a more 
unfeeling or cruel crowd of spectators. 

“The whips drew blood at each stroke. The poor 
creatures looked sorry enough when they got up and 
limped away, their backs cut and gory. 

“Yet so unfeeling were the bystanders that they 
kicked and cuffed them as they skulked out. One 
poor rascal could hardly get out at all, for the people 
kept heading him off, and beating him from hand to 
hand. Tsay laughed, saying that he wasa sneak- 
thief, and deserved all he got. 

“When a prisoner was condemned to be whipped 
through the streets, the spearman handed him to 
three whippers. His hands were tied behind his 
bare back, and a halter was put on his neck. One 
whipper went ahead of him with a gong. One took 
the halter, to keep him from running away, and the 
third took the whip.” 





| on stools, with their backs to the teacher, and when 
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‘The gong was then mantel, ary the proces- 
sion set off. At every stroke of the gong, they 
each took a step, and the whipper struck a blow 
upon the bare back. A crowd of boys followed, 
shouting and laughing. 

‘At every third stroke the whipper shouted, 
‘This is the punishment due to a thief !—or a 
gunbler, or a bad son, or whatever crime the 
culprit had committed. ‘The picture given illus- 
trates a case where there is but one whipper. 


were re laid on une and deliberately, and it manne 
| as if every stroke was enough to cut an ordinary 
man in two. Tough as he was, it was rather too 
| much for the substitute. They nearly waled his 
life out. 

“He got up as if he were a hundred years old. 
| He had earned about ninety dollars in ten min- 
| utes, 
| “It was long past noon when we got out of 


Ty-yo. Going home, Tsay went into a Chinese 





PUNISHING A 


“But the strangest spectacle came a little later. 
Hitherto the culprits had all been poor, disreputa- 
ble fellows. But they led in three 


now finely- 


dressed men who seemed dignified and respecta- | 
and had | 


ble. Tsay said they were merchants, 
been accused of smuggling salt. 

‘There was a great bustle in the crowd now, | 
and many slips were handed to the judges. The 
accused men handed slips themselves. It was 
before the judges decided on their 
they were all three convicted 
blows each 


time 
But 

sentenced to 

court 
“When 


greater clamor than ever 


some 


cases. and 


receive sixty in open | 
the crier repeated the sentence, a 
Not less than a 
dozen men got inside the railing and ran round 
the condemned men jabbering and shouting like 
a lot of hackmen. 

“The salt merchants stood listless and indiffer- 
ent in the midst, as if not much concerned about 
the matter. Lasked Tsay what this meant. He 
said that all the noisy fellows were Ts-mui-pu-nee, 
or substitutes; 


rose, 


men who took whippings for rich 
and made that their business. They 
were bantering the merchants to hire them to 
take their punishment. 

“Tsay said that these substitutes made lots of ; 
money, for the usuai 


offenders, 


price asked was five hun- 
dred cash per blow,—nearly a dollar,—but that 
plenty of them could be hired for less. 

“The salt merchants looked on, laughing ocea- | 
sionally to hear the substitutes bid and underbid 
each other. The and the mandarin 
laughed, and all the people. I thought it 
the queerest piece of business I ever saw. 

“At last all 


judges 


too, 


three of the merchants hired one 
man who had offered to become their substitute 
for two hundred and fifty cash per blow. No 
sooner was the bargain closed, than off came his 
shirt, and down went the man on his face—to take 
the whippings of all three at once. 
‘It will kill I said to Tsay. 
=e said he. 


him!’ 
Kill him! no,’ 
back!’ 

“T could just see 


‘Look at the raseal’s 





his back over the heads of the 
crowd, as he lay waiting for the whippers to be- | 
gin; and sucha back! It 
shone and was as smooth 
asa tanned hog-skin, only 
it had aclear, y 
In fact, it just 
huge callus, thick 
as the 


ellow look, 
was one 
almost 
nails of the fingers. 

**Tany 
to hurt 


said it was hard 


old substitutes, 
but that when they first 
set up in the business, 
they had to smart for it. 
“Every one 
ing with laughter 
of that back, 
whippers. 


Wiis scream- 
at sight 
except the 











“Meanwhile, they had 
put the tags forall three 
of the merehants round 
the substitute’s neck, and 
ata given signal the whip- 
pers fell to * iting him. 
One stood on one side and 
another on the other and 
struck alterna like 
two men threshing with 
tlails 
“The whippers were so angry with the man 
that they lashed him with all their might. They 
were determined to give him his money's worth. 
The judges and the scar opeags and all the crowd 
watched to see whether they could wound him so 


that his back 
But not 


would b leed. 
a drop was brought, and the crowd 
began to jeer and hoot them. At this, one of the 
now out of breath, suddenly 
stopped and turned the man over, in order to whip 
| But the spearman interposed. It 
igninst the law, ‘The man must be whipped 
or not at all. 


whippers, quite 


stomach 


mu the back 


The rest 


of the one hundred and eighty blows 











CRIMINAL. 


chop-shop, or restaurant, to buy a paper of baked 
melon-seeds,”” 
+e 
READING, WRITING, TRANSLAT- 
ING. 

“We are a nation of orators!’ exclaimed some 
one, enthusiastic than critical. He had 
been contemplating the number of men and 
women in the United States who address the pub- 
lic in spoken words. A more judicious critic, in- 


more 


| stead of ejecting that exclamation, might have 


shrugged his shoulders at the national fluency, 
and quoted from Hamlet: 
* Polonius—What do you read, my lord? 
Hamlet—W ords, words, words.” 

Few of our public speakers recognize the truth 
of Southey’s remark, that it is with words as with 
sunbeams; the more they are concentrated, the 
deeper they burn. 

A majority of those who seek the public ear 
are ignorant of the exact value of words. They 
use them as the drunken miner uses gold, tossing 
out a handful of dust for a glass of whiskey 

A small but select minority know that words 
should be the equivalent of ideas. Therefore, 
they are as chary of them as is the bullion-broker 
of gold. He pays it out, not in dust but concen- 
trated in coin, and only the exact amount checked 
for. 

The judicious critic, however, does not object 
to the orator’s fluency, but to his flatulency. He 
knows that the speaker who would command 
the public must so command language that he 
can marshal “the aptest words in the aptest 
places.” To acquire this power should be the 
aim of every young man who purposes to speak 
to the public. For the style is the orator. 

We commend to the student anxious to acquire 
a clear, racy, rhythmical English style, the sug- 
gestions given by Professor Mathews in his ‘‘Ora- 
tory and Orators.”” They advise the constant 
use of the pen in original composition, and in 
translation, the reading and the re-reading the 
best prose writers and poets, and the committing 
of their finest passages to memory. 

Reading fertilizes the mind, memorizing sows 
it with seed -thoughts. 
They do even more; they 
give the taste a relish for 
the beautiful, and train 
the ear to catch the mel- 
ody and harmony of good 
English. 








i 
William 
re-read 


Pitt read and 
under the direc- 
his 
sermons, 
copiousness of 
and the rhythmical roll of 
his surging sentences. He 
and Fox were students of 
the Latin and Greek clas- 
“The study of good 
authors, 
poets,”’ 


tion of 


ron’s to secure 


sics. 


wrote Fox, “ought 
never to be intermitted by 
any man who is to speak 
or write for the public.” 

Daniel Webster was a 
profound student of Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare. 
besides keeping himself familiar with 
science, and belles-lettres, read aloud 
daily two or three pages from some first-class 
English author. He did it to secure elevation, 
and refinement of style. 

The use of the penin original composition com- 
pels attention, and the going to the bottom of a 
subject. It also leads to the selection of the best 
words, and to the expression of thought with pre- 
cision and vigor. 


TSAY AND I. 


Choate, 
philosophy, 


vig or, 


An orator who practises com- 
position is likely to possess traits which command 
public attention,—luminousness of ideas and ac- 
curacy of statement. 

Webster always wrote his speeches when he 
leonld get a chance. He never, however, as Ed- 
ward Everett invariably did, learned them by 


| lators, 


father, Bar- | 


language | 


and especially of | 


| Greek, 


author. 
| pregnant words by a fitting word, and then 1ack 
| his 
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heart, or ement on from memory. He 
spoke from a mind filled with the subject, and 
trained by composition to express its ideas with 
precision. 

Some of the most eloquent of orators acquired 
their command of ‘‘winged words,”’ such as flew 
straight to the heads and hearts of the people, by 
the habit of translating. 

Lord Chatham used to translate Demosthenes 
into English, and then turn the translation into 
Lord Brougham wrote to Macaulay's 
father,— 

“IT composed the peroration of my speech for 
the Queen in the House of Lords, after reading 
and repeating Demosthenes for three or four 
weeks, and I composed it twenty times over, at 
least.’’ 

Rufus Choate held that an advocate should 
make the culture of expression as specitie a study 
as the invention of thought. He therefore trans- 
lated a little every day. Tacitus was his favorite 
He would translate one of the historian’ s | 
brain to find five or six synonyms which 
should also express the meaning. He said his 
translations kept fresh the words already ac- 
quired, and brought to light new phrases, choice 
in their richness, and picturesque in their ex- 
pression. 

“You don’t want,” he once said to a law-stu- 
dent, ‘‘a diction gathered from the newspapers, 
ciught from the air, common and unsuggest- 
ive; but you want one whose every word is full 
freighted with suggestion, with beauty 
power,”’ 


and 


The examples we have quoted and the sugges- 
tions which drop from them exhibit an important 
fact; the orator is made, not born. Here and 
there, at long intervals, a natural orator appears; 
but the eloquence which lives is the result of se- 
vere discipline and hard work. 

_ +@> -_——— 
HOPE. 


I lay in grief, 
And Hope drew near to where I tossed alone 
Vithout relief, 
And paused a moment when she heard that moan, 
Then raise . her glowing eyes and met mine own, 
ever a word she sai 
Yet still Ig a d and still was comforted. 
Then bending low with wondrous grace 
She laid her hand upon iny eyes, 
Her cool hand on my burning face, 
And at her touch bright visions rise, 
Fresh woods and streams and unimagined skies. 





In softest tone 
She sang the song that has no close, 
That deathless song which no one knows 
Save she alone: 
The song that leaves no memory, 
The song of endless victory 
And future love; 
And as I listened to the voice above, 
I felt as one returning from the dead; 
Slowly I rose and raised my drooping head 
—Ail the Year Round. 
—_——— +> - 
A TIGHT MONEY MARKET. 

Late in October, and in early November, there 
was in New York what is known asa “‘tight’’ 
money market. This means that it was hard to 
borrow money, and that the rate of interest was 
high when money was to be had. 

Speculation in stocks had been very active for | 
some months, and as most of this business is | 
done with borrowed money, vast amounts had | 
been absorbed. Money was scarce, too, because 
millions had been sent to the West and South, to 
pay for the new crops of grain and cotton. 

When, therefore, a needy speculator wanted 
money, he found it hard to get. The brokers, 
who buy the stocks and hold them for the specu- 
drained the banks dry of all the capital 
they could obtain. 

Exactly what happens when other articles are 

scarce and in demand, happened in the case of 
money. The price rose. For the lending bank 
it was a question whether it would take all it 
could get for the use of its funds, or be contented 
with less. For the speculator, acting through the 
broker, it was a question whether he would pay 
what was asked, or do without the money. 

The decision of the bank was to take all they 
could get and the speculator was willing to pay. 
Every loan made at a high rate caused money to 
grow scarcer, and served to keep up the rate. It 
was only when the Secretary of the Treasury 
bought ten million dollars worth of six per cent. 
bonds, with gold, that the market was supplied 
again, and money became ‘“‘e 

There are many 


asy.”” 

interesting things about the 
money market, but we can only touch now upon 
two or three features of this particular phase of 
it. 

In the first place, while the money market can 
never be made really ‘tight’? unless by natural 
causes, speculators may increase the stringency, 
and this they did a few weeks ago. Having 
they refused to lend it; on the contrary, 
they themselves borrowed all they could get, and 
engaged and paid interest upon money which 
they did not need, so as to prevent others from 
getting it. 


money, 


Their object in this was a very simple one. 
When money is tight the weaker class of specu- 
lators are forced to sell their stocks, and thus de- 
press prices in the stock market. The big specn- 
lators desired to put down the prices of stocks in 
order to buy them in at lower figures. 

Again, it was curions to see how the lenders of 
money evaded the law fixing the rate of interest 
at seven per cent. They charged interest, and 
added a ‘‘commission’’ of from one thirty-second 
to one-fourth of one per cent. aday. A commis- 
sion of one-fourth per cent. a day is seyen and 4 





half per cent. a month, or ninety per cent. & year, 
and when the seven per cent. is added, the rate 
is nearly one hundred per cent. a year. 

This is not a new trick, but it was never before 
so common in Wail Street as it was at the time of 
which we speak. 

Once more, it is a mistake to think that a tight 
money market and high rates of interest are al- 
together an evil. They do great injury to some 
business men who are forced to borrow at such 
times, but they are useful in one way. When 
speculation becomes fairly crazy, as it has been 
at times during the past few months, nothing but 
a severe pinch in money will stop it. 

Even that has failed to a great extent this year, 
and the flimsy foundation has been laid for some 
| fortunes that will be utterly wrecked when a dis- 
aster occurs. It is rather to be regretted that the 
stringency was so brief, than that it lasted so long 
| The market was fed, during the whole period 

| of tightness, by immense amounts of foreign gold, 

which poured into New York by the million. If 

it had not been for that money, which became 
lavailable since we were on a specie basis, there 

would have been a great deal of distress and ruin. 

+o 
HIDDEN MONEY. 

| In 1730, a wealthy Quaker in Philadelphia, who in- 
| tended to go to England for several years, was per- 
plexed in attempting to decide what to do with a 
large sum of money which he had. He did not want 
| to take it with him, and was afraid to invest it in any 

business in the colonies. 
| Being of a very suspicious temper, he w ould not en- 
| trust it to the keeping of any of his friends. Fi- 
| nally, he resolved to bury it. If hidden, it would be 
| 
! 





safe and undiminished when he came back. He en 
closed the coins in two earthen jars, and digging a 
hole in the cellar of his stately house on Fourth 
| Street, buried them and replaced the paving. 

In the same year a poor young printer carried on 
his trade about a square from this man’s house. He 
and his wife lived so frugally that they tasted meat 
but once a week. At the end of a few months he 
found that he had a few shillings to spare. 

“What shall you do with it?” said his wife, 
orah. 

“Buy books,” said the young man, promptly. 

But he was a shrewd fellow. His shillings would 
buy but a book or two—meagre diet for his greedy 
brain. He persuaded some other young mechanics 
to add each the same amount to his and to put the 
books on a shelf for the use of the contributors and 
their friends. 

The few shillings spent by Benjamin Franklin that 
day gave being to the great Philadelphia Library, 
j which for a hundred and fifty years has helped 
countless men and women to knowledge. 

The Quaker died in England, and his family never 
found the money. Two years ago, while Irish work- 
men were digging in the cellar of a warehouse on 
Fourth Street, they found the earthen jars. 

Only a few old coins remained, and they soon were 

spent for whiskey. The bulk of the treasure being 

in bank-notes or due-bills had crumbled to dust long 

ago. It was a strange reproduction of the story of 
the talent put out to usury, and buried in a napkin. 

+o 

| SAVED BY PRESENCE OF MIND. 

| Hereisa story which we commend to children and 

| | tes achers everywhere. Miss Mary McGuire,a teacher 
in the primary department of a public school in New 
York, discovered one morning last winter a column 
of smoke coming from the floor under her feet. 
There were two thousand three hundred and fifty 
children, many hundreds of them mere babies, in the 
building, which had four stories. 

The smoke produced a panic among the pupils in 
Miss McGuire’s room. They started up with loud 
cries, but she ordered them sternly to be seated until 
she examined into the cause of it. Going out, she 
| found the flames bursting from the room below. 

She went into her class-room, without any sign of 
| fear or agitation, ordered the children to form in 
line, and then led them down the stairs and out of 
the door in safety. Returning, she assisted the other 

teachers to dismiss their classes. 

The principal, also a courageous, prudent woman, 
did not permit a single pupil to leave his seat until 
the helpless infant classes were safely out of the 
building. Then the children and teachers instantly 
formed in line, as if on daily parade, and were 
marched down and out on to the street. 

A wild alarm prevailed outside, and large detach 
ments of police were on hand to aid in saving the lit 
tle ones, but no aid was needed. In a few minutes 
after the fire was discovered every child of the thou 
sands in the burning building was safely out of it, 
thanks to the calmness discipline of two or 
three brave women. So strong was the effect of their 
coolness on the children, that two little cripples were 
carefully lifted by their comrades and 
the stairs. 

When we remember the horrors which have fol- 
lowed panics in recent fires, such as that in the 
Brooklyn Theatre and the St. Louis Hotel, we seé 
how necessary it is for adult men and women to learn 
a lesson from these teachers and children. 


Deb- 








and 


carried down 


+o> -——_— 


ENTERING COLLEGE IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 

Eighty years ago a youth had an easy time in pass 
ing the examination required for admission to an 
American college. 

If he knew sufficient Latin to read three or four of 
Cicero’s orations, and three books of the ned, and 
enough Greek to stumble through the New Testa- 
ment, he was passed as prepared in the classics. 

In mathematics a knowledge of arithmetic and, in 
two or three of the colleges only, of the primary prin 
ciples of algebra, was considered sufficient. 

The scale of expenses was as low as the standard 
for admission. From a letter, written in 1790 by a 





graduate of Brown University, we learn some inter- 


| esting facts as to the college life of those days. 


Tuition was six pounds a year, while board, includ- 
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ing care of the room, cost only six shillings and eight 
pence a week. A load of wood could be bought for 
six shillings, eight pence, and candles for nine pence 
a pound. Usually the cost of text-books for the col- 
lege course did not exceed three pounds. And 
twenty pounds a year was considered a liberal ex- 
penditure for all necessary expenses. 


of the 
by teaching was required to attend for only twenty- 
six weeks, He was, however, expected to study while 
teaching, 80 as to keep up with his class. 

Sometimes a student was allowed to stay out for a 
When | 
entered the next class, 


year. 


year, so that he might teach in an academy, 
he returned to college, he 


along with his associates, provided he could pass the | 


examination. 

Rich men’s sons were few in those days. But there 
were poor boys struggling for an education. It was 
for their sakes that the standard of admission to 
college and the expenses of tuition were placed low. 

The willingness of poor boys, then seeking an edu 
eation, to plod through hardships, may be seen in 
this pen-and-ink sketch. 

One day in August, 1792, a youth of nineteen, rid 
ing on horseback to Providence, in order to be ex- 
amined for admission to Brown 


University, saw, 
walking ahead of him, a boy of sixteen. 
Hung over his back on acane was a large bundle 


tied up in a bandanna handkerchief. He had on 
neither coat nor vest, only a shirt and an old pair of 
nankeen breeches. 
in his hand. 

Sitting down under the shade of an oak, he hailed 
the horseman with,— 

“I guess you're going to college, aint you” Better 
get off and take your comfort under this shade.”’ 

The horseman dismounted, and for three hours the 
boys conversed. The dust-covered, plodding youth 
was on his way to Brown University. 
to ride in the stage-coach, he 
mare.” 

In after years he 
man, of Maine. 


Being too poor 
» had taken “shank’s 


Was known as Chief Justice Whit 


+e 
WHY HE WAS POPULAR. 
“Fame, like the rainbow, follows him whw retires 
from it, but retires from him who follows after it.”’ 


That apothegm is undoubtedly true of the noble, 


enduring fame that crowns a good life of serviceable 
work. But it is scarcely true of that popularity 
which, even in these days of common schools and 
colleges, is sought and obtained by demagogues. 

The nation would be better served, and its politics 
would be purer, if its public men would sympathize 
with the lofty spirit of Lord Mansfield. 

The London mob had broken his winduws. He 


replied to them that the popularity he desired was | 


“that which follows, not that which is run after, 
that popularity which, sooner or later, never fails to 
do justice to the pursuit of noble ends by noble 
means.” 

Chief-Justice Whitman, of Maine, was noted tor 
his plainness of speech and simplicity of manner; a 
dignified, firm, and independent man, he never 
sought attention. Yet, as a judge, he commanded 
universal respéct, while, as a man, his popularity was 
great. 

One of his peculiarities was that in passing through 
the streets, he seldom recognized an acquaintance. 
His address was far from winning applause. Yet 
such was his popularity, as shown by four elections 
to Congress and two appointments on the bench, that 
a witty lawyer once said to him: 

“How is it, Whitman, that you contrive to make 
yourself so popular, when you go along taking no 
notice of anybody, while I get no popularity while I 
bow to everybody?” 

The lawyer might have found the causes in the 
character of the Chief-Justice. His integrity won 
confidence, his talents respect, while his modest self- 
reliance commanded admiration, because it never 
thrust itself into notice, though it was always ready 
in an emergency. 

+o 
THE SURPRISED SERVANT. 

While the late Mr. George Hillard, of Boston, was 
in England he attended an important trial. 

“T was most favorably impressed,” 
wrote, ** 


he subsequently 
with the tone of decorum and good breeding 
which presided over the whole trial. The presiding 
judge was dignified and generally silent. On the part 
of the counsel, there were no snappish interruptions, 
ho unseemly vociferation, no angry snarls, no vul- 
gar crimination and recrimination. The gentleman 
was never, for a moment, sunk in the advocate.” 
Such gentlemanly lawyers would 
misunderstood even by the tavern 
Maine, of whom a good story is told. 
A sharply contested trial had been held in the inn, 
before a justice of the peace. 
excited, and there 


not have been 
servant-girl in 


The counsel became 
was much snarling and crimina- 
tion 


Not 


home 


getting through the case in season to return 
, the lawyers were obliged to sleep in the tav- 
The accommodations were so limited that the 
opposing counsel were lodged in the same room. 

When bedtime arrived the simple servant-girl, as 
she lighted them to their chamber, expressed her sur- 
prise that persons who had so quarrelled during the 
day should be willing to sleep in the same room at 
night. 


ern 


“Don’t let your fears disturb you, my dear,” 
Judge Dana. “Lawyers are like the two blades of a 
pair of shears; they do not cut one another, but only 
that which is between.” 


said 


Still, it would be well for lawyers to remember 
that even words spoken “in a Pickwickian sense” 
may be unworthy of a gentleman. 

+e 
WHAT WAS IT? 

In a diary of the late distinguished editor, Henry 
J. Raymond, published in Scribner’s Magazine, a 
curious anecdote of Martin Van Buren is told. Mr. 
Raymond was on his way to Washington and in the 
same car with Mr. Van Buren: 

When we reached Newark, the train ran 


into the drawbridge, which Eat jett open. Great 
damage was done, two were killed, and the whole 


train was saved from destruction only by the acci- 


The college terms were limited to thirty-nine weeks | : 
But a student anxious to pay his way | 
| 


His shoes and stockings he carried | 
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dental giving way of part of the wood-work to which 
the coupling-c hains were fastened. Mr. Van Buren 
was reading 2 newspaper when the accident occurred, 
| The sudden stop startled us all. He looked up, rose, 
| went to the window, saw demolished cars, floating 
baggage, half a dozen persons struggling in the w: = 
ter, and one or two being hauled out manifestly dead 
| and very quietly reseated himself and resumed his 
| paper. Query. Was 3 this coolness indifference, cour- 
age or heartlessness? 





— + 
THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 


We will send the Companion free to January, 


| 1880, to all new subseribers sent us during the 


month of December, of this year 
It is probable some of our readers may not have 


| received our announcement, which we have in- 
| tended should be sent to all of the subscribers to 
Any subscriber wishing 

can have one by notifying the publishers 
| Subseribers wishing 


| the ¢ ompanion, a copy 
| é 


to obtain specimen copies 
of the Compunion to use in getting new subscrib- 
ers, can have a package sent them by forwarding 





us three three-cent stamps for that purpose 
Perry Mason & Co 
+e 
PHOTOGRAPHING INDIANS. 
An Indian intertribal fair was held, not long since, 
in the Indian Territory, 


in order to show some of the 
results of civilizing the savage A number of tribes 


articles of home 





| attended, and displayed 
| ture, such as needlework, lace-work anc 
| blankets. Many of the Indians had their photographs 


| taken, and showed 


lianutac 
embroidery, 


i childish delight in looking at 


| theirfaces. Others, however, could not be persuaded 


to go near the camera. 


Yellow Bear, of the Arapahoes, was the first tu pass 
through the ordeal of a sitting. He suffered himself 
| to be properly seated, and the camera brought to 
| bear upon him for the first time. 

But when the prepared plate was placed in the box 
lund the cloth lifted, he 
| hound, and attempted to leave the tent. 

} Allattempts to reason with him failed. 
| photograph of a Cheyenne, 
| was shown him. 

| He looked at it a moment, then went quietly back 
to his chair, and sat there like 
ative was taken. 

| He explained that no Cheyenne warrior 
greater brave than he. 

The gigantic Osages, on the other hand, will not 
approach the tent. They say the camera robs them 
| of their good spirits. 

The Kickapoos give the 





taken some vears ago, 


Wis a 


sine reason, and a pho- 


leaped to his feet with a | 


At last, a 


a statue while his neg- | 


foncifully 


The New York Evening Post says: ‘Jt 
of Christmas that 


' 
| 
| 

- : | 

is as certain us the coming | 


| all the boys and girls whe shall have a chance 
toread Mr. } 


TCHARD MARKHAM’S ** Around 
the Yule Log?’ ill read it with delight. 
will return to it 
the 
The vw tyhborhood of the 


the sea, 


dqgatn and re-read 


and | 
again te ce 
Sone ov meany stories which it contains. | 
Shinnecock Indians, | 
ond the historical country round about, | 
| 


jive 


Hccasion tor the telling or all jaainer uf] | 
which wroren pleas- | 
the the 
who listen to them at intervals during | 
The publishers 


Hlustratious, 


entertaining stories, are 


antly into the story of Life or young 
people 
their niadeap ute rrey-mok tug. 
hace Jilled it 
them being very sine, and hace dressed 
the 

now precalent, of Japanese design in the muin, 
the 
cidedly American péetures upon the Japanese 
of gold ye llaw, 


Fall of mand of 


it ina 


decorated cover, after Vushion 


modified, howeeer, by introduction of de- 


ground and pale blue. | 

81.50. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 


THE BEST JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Just Re ady. 


Square Octavo. 
} 


Zigzag Journeys in Europe. 


Vaeation Rambles of the Zigzag Club of Boys in Histone 
Lands. By HezekiAn BurreERWORTH, a contributor to 
St. Nicholas and the Youth’s Companion. The most beau- 
tifully illustrated book ever issued from the American 
press, Uluminated boards, $1.50; cloth, gilt, 82, 


The Genuine Chatterbox. 
Over 200 Pictures and 400 Pages. 


the cheapest and most popular annual Juvenile Book in 
the world. Board covers, $1; cloth, gilt extra, $1.75. 


(47° Beware of imitations; ours is the only genuine and 
authorized edition, 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of the 


) price, by 


tographer, just returned from their reservation, in- \ 


forms me that he was peremptorily ordered out of | 


their country on that account. 
The Indian is a profound believer in the power of 


spirits for good or evil, and takes care never to offend | 


| them. 

The Modoes have a curious custom, which affords 
t pertinent illustration of this fact. They are an ex- 
| ceedingly cleanly tribe, and bathe frequently. 

But before they enter in water, or even look into 
it, they agitate its surface with foot or hand, in order 
| that the good spirits may not see them and flee away. 


| — +o 

MET WITH BIS MATCH. 
The clever Dr. 

match while examining a student: 


Ritchie, of Edinburgh, met with his 


aid, “And you attended the class for mathe- 






“How many sides has a circle?’ 

“Two,” said the student. 

‘What are they?” 

What a laugh in the class the student’s answer pro- 
duced when he said, *‘An inside and an outside.” 

But this was nothing compared with what followed. 
The doctor having said to this stude nt, “And you 
attend the moral philosophy class also?” 


“y es 

“Well, you would hear lectures on various sub- 
jects. Did you ever hear one on cause and effect?” 

“Yes.” 


“Does ane fect ever go before a cause?” 
“ Yes. 
“Give me an instance.” 
“A man wheeling a barrow.” 
The doctor then sat down, and proposed no more 
questions. 
ad 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO DULL BOYS. 
In the course of an address to the pupils of an Eng- 
lish grammar school, the Hon. Mr. Gladstone said a 
word of encouragement to dull bovs: 


There is an immense importance 
greater than you can measure—in all that you are 
now doing; and this day on which we are met to- 
gether for a single hour, or less, may be—who knows? 
| —a determining day in the life of some of you. 

3ut what is re ally wanted is to light up the spirit | 
that is within a boy. In some sense, and in some 
gree—in some effectual degree 
the material of good work in the world, not only in 
those who are brilliant, not only in those who are 
quick, but in those who are stolid, and even in those 
who are dull, or who seem to be dull. 

If they have only the good will, the 
clear away day by day under the 
good will. 


an luportance 





dulness will 
influence of the 





every day’s exertion makes the effort easier and more 
delightful, or at any rate less painful, or will lead to 
its hecoming delightful in due time 





| +o 
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EXOTIC ENGLISH. 
Many Frenchmen who think themselves good Eng- 
lish schoJars create much amusement when they un- 


dertake to express their ideas in thatlanguage. Their 
English is not much clearer than the announcement 
onee seen in a French shop-window, ‘Here they 


spike the English:” 


4 French count, writing to a friend of Charles 
Young, said, “Be not surpriz’d i write so perfectly 
well in English, but since i am here, i speak and hear 
speaking all the day English, and during the nights, 
if some rats or mouses trouble me, I tell them Go lon, 
and they obey, understanding perfectly my English.’ 

+o 
A JUST MAN. 

The following anecdote shows the modesty and the 
sense of justice which characterize the President of 
the French Republic: 

President Grevy recently took his place in the line 
of stockholders at the Bank of France to receive his 
dividends. He was discovered by one of the high 
officials, who was horrified by the sight, and obsequi- 
ously invited him to quit the line and take his money 
at once, but M. Grevy, with true democratic sim- 
plicity, declined, and w ‘aited till his turn came in reg- 
ular order. The humblest citizen was not to lose a 
moment on his account, 














| 


de- | 
—there is in every boy ! 


| 


If they only exert themselves, they will find that | 


| 


| Barelay Street, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


Complete instructions in the art of making Point and 
Honiton Lace, with illustrations, diagrams, ete., the whole 
made so plain that ladies with any dexterity with the 
needle will have little trouble in making many articles of 
ersonal adornment, such as Tie and Barb Ends, Collars, 
-e for Trimmings, ete.,ete. Also the art of Kensington 
E mbroidery, with illustr: ations, Cretonne and Applique 
Work, Chromo Photography, Modelling Flowers and 
Fruit in Wax,ete. A copy of our ao No. 1, postpaid, 
only five (5) cents. Address J. L,. PATTEN & CO., 47 
New York. 


The only reliable silk for knit- 
FLORENCE 3: Stockings, Mittens, Wristers, 
Edging, and other articles. Put » 

yn half-ounce balls. Send for ci 

KN ITTI NG. |enlar to the manufacturers. W ante 


Silk, in l-oz. boxes, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail for 30 cts. 
244 varieties | 
NATURAL Teac - re and Scholars by Prof. Goodale, 
lset, 12 s, $1. Sent by mail on 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
woods | ee bp pice ry Fs ss 
IAS 


18 Summer Street. 
S. W. SPURR, 
10 cts. | P.O. Box W072. 











| Selected and named. Recommended to 





NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
Boston, Mass. 





PRESENTS! 


OUR LAST 


Illustrated Premium List 


IF YOU WISH TO SELECT USEFUL ARTICLES FOR 


Christmas Cijfts. 


it contains the following magnificent Bazaar of attrac- 
tions, with description and prices: 
Books for Children, Books for Girls, 
tooks for Boys, Speakers, Dictionaries. 
Readers, Books of Etiquette, 
Dickens's Complete Works, (14 vols. for $8.75) 
Chambers’s Encye lopiwedi , (for $18) 
Charlotte Mary Yonge’s Popular Histories, 
Macaulay’s England, (for $2.75) 
Gibbon’s Rome, Webster’s Dictionaries, 
Music and Poetry, 
Bibles and Testaments, 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, 
Photograph, Autograph, Scrap Albums, 
Diaries and Pocket »0ks, 
Packages of Useful Articles, 
Cutlery. Knives, Razors and Scissors, 
Improved Bracket Saw Outfit, 
Tools of all Kinds, Tool Chests, Skates, 
Wallets, Dressing-Cases, Work-Boxes, 
Swiss Carved Goods, Japanese Goods, 
Optical Instruments, Artists’ Materials, 
Articles for Ladies’ Use, Fancy Work, 
Materials for Wax Work, 
Articles for School Use, 
Gaskell’s Compendium, 
Articles for Family Use, 
Toys and Games, 
Musical Instruments, 
Stationery, etc., 
Postage Stamp Albums, 
Solid and Gold-Plated Jewelry, Bosom, Shawl 
and Cuff-Pins, Rings, Bracelets, Lockets, 
Chains for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Pencils, Fruit-Knives, Silver- 
Plated Vases, Mugs, Knives 
and Forks, Spoons, Nap- 
kin Rings, Castors, Tea 
Sets, etc., etc. 

We are prepared to furnish goods at special rates for 
Sunday-School Christmas Trees, for Fairs, &c. Inquiries 
promptly answered. 

PERRY MASON & CO.. 


EXAMINE 


























41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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TWO ATTRACTIVE BOOKS! 


THE BODLEYS AFOOT. 


A book of charming Stories, illustrated with 79 excellent 
Pictures, Price, $1.50. In same general style as TRE Bop- 
LEY FamMiLy, tHe BopLeys TELLING Storigs, and THE 
BoDLeys oN WueeLs, which have been so popular Holiday 
Tr s, $1.50 each 


AN EARNEST TRIFLER. 


A delighttul novel, which the Philadelphia Bulletin calls 





“the best American novel since Mr. Howells’s *Lady of the 
Aroostook.” Price, $1.2 
For sale at the bookstores, Sent postpaad on receipt 


of price by 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 


WILL 
“The Undiscovered Country, 
\ Serial Story, by W. D 
Lady of the Aroostook,” 


more numbers, 


Boston, 


[S880 


HOWELLS, 


whieh 


author of “The 
will run throngh six ot 


Serial Stories by 1. }. 
Jr... Short Stories « 
eharacter,; 


ALpkicn and Henny JAMEs, 
of the highest and most entertaining 


unl Poetry, Essays, Criticisms, Travel 











— *tehes, and articles on important topies in Educa. 
1, Politics, Industry, Social Science, and 
| prt ver interests American readers, by the ablest and 
} most engaging writers 
LOA Fine Portrad of br. Holmes Vas been prepared 
tor Athuitie Subseribers 
TERMS: Mou year,i tage Jree; With su- 
perb life-size portraite ’ ell, Whittier, Bryant, 
or Longtellow, $5; with twe dils. SH; three portraits, 
$7. four portraits, $8: with all thy ( portraits, SY. 
Remiltnneces should be niade by moneveorder, draft, of 


registered letter, to 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


New Temperance Songs 
¢ of the best quality. 30¢, 


Temperance Jewels 


W hite Robes. ae Swe ele sl Sabbath School Song 


wok ever made, 30 ets 


Anthems for 


Superior collection of 
Gem Gleaner. (icn'seiee at 


* . ‘. 
Prodig: il Son. c fk and Cantata. By SULLIVAN, 


nimended to Musieal Societies, 
75 cents 


Mixed voices. One of 
« the very best Glee and 
Chorus Books. $1.50, 


American Glee Book 


Emerson's Vocal Method. frYvice tr 

very best. S150, 

Doctor of Alcantara. {05 0R8s ces! 
vive Si. 


Ua Specimens of these or any other books, or any piece 
of Sheet Music, mailed 
prices, 


anywhere, post free, for the retail 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


JUST READY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


DISCOVERIES, by 


Phree vols. Quarto, 


JOHNNY'S 
Illustrated. 
60 cents each 

At Home. 

In the Mountains. 

By Sea and Shore, 
Vhilosophy and Seience as 


ADAM Stwh. 
Chromo board covers. 


children like it. 


ATURAL HISTORY 
"in illustrations. Three 
board eovers, 75 cents each 

Water Wonders. 

« i r Feet. 

v ged Wonders. 
Giovd books for home kinder 


STORIES, Four 


volumes Quarto, 


hun- 
Chrome 






garten teachers 


CHRISTMAS PIE By Evia M. Baker. Ilns- 
trated with six drawings by Miss Lathbury, Large 16m 
Extra cloth binding. $1.50. 

A most delightful storybook for 





erown-up girls, 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


Zephyr Worsteds by Mail 


end me 25c. and Twill send postpaid 40° Knots Best 
German Worsted, You can have all one eolor, or 20 Knots 
each any two colors. 180 Knots any 9 colors or shades, 
81. FLW. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


MICROSCOP 








in the house is the greatest: instructor and delight to all, 
young and old. Send for Hlustrated Catalogue, to R. & 
BECK, Mansvracrurine Ortictans, Philadelphia. 


ee AU TIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESEN 
‘Autograph Al ” 
Y Ncrolls, Sirds, Ferns, 
80 cts, 49 Quotations free with e u“ 
lic. Illustrated with 2 
Stitch Patterns for * 





‘TS! 
t 













oi 
orsted Work 





Flowers, Animals, Birds, Roses, I s, Cats, Borders, 4 Al- 
phabets, &c. 50 Skeins Embroidery ‘Silk for $1, assorted 
colors. 20 for ide. Special Offer.—s7 Embroidery Pat- 





terns and 2 Albums 74 40c, Stamps taken. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


A GREAT OFFER! ! 86, SHSARE 


at EXTRAORDINARY a 

SPLENDID ORGANS eoL, 3 ~ 5 
7 do 853, 9 do RG2, 11 do 86 A 12 do &76, 13 
do 887. 7 Octave SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do 8131, 7 193 do $140 and 
$153, not d 1X Months. Warranted 5 
years, AG TS WANTED. MTMlustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
Manufacturer and Dealer, 826 BROADWAY, 
COR. 121 12th Street, New York. P.O0,Box,3530. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR! 








. st il Sit, 




















Do not a any PR ENTS before reading F. 
TRIFE dvertisement in Companion PREMIUM 
List, back cover. 


OUR $16 AMERICAN WATCH. 


Over 172,000 now in use Send for Ulastrated Pam- 
phlet for particulars. NDEVPENDENT WATCH CO., 
FREDONIA, NEW YorK. We pay all expressage, and 





allow examinations. 


100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES 





For 25 cents— Flowers 25 Superb, 25 cents. 
6 Sheets Fine, stainp. 300 Selected 
Teaqete, Pictures, 25 cents. 

ACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago, DL. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 











WrwOneaNne 42 Stops, set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Oct s, @ 

1¢¢ Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 

New Pianos, $143 to ‘$255. en Newspapersent Free. 
Address Danie! F Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 














For the Companion 
THE BROKEN TOYS. 
— ‘ ep les that the sunbeams shun 
hd Wonnen ‘feebly made her way, 
acto rh nurket-plices, one by one 


Shel ] 


e some trauile toys on rustic tray, _ 


foys that her crippled s 
In that dear Tyrol home, long 
And now, lest in their so litude the y starve, 
lo sell them all her feeble feet must go. 


Her bare and withered arm, though light the load, 
Trembles with age and want; still, wan and weak, 
Far and yet farther trom their drear abode, 
She stavyers onward, nor finds voice to speak 


tor who would stop to hear her } irgon there 
Ov for a moment note her tearful sighs ? 

She could but turn her wares, all gilded fair 
And tempt some gen’rous soul with pleading eyes 


um had learned toe arve 





Now to gay avenue her steps have led; 

A pressing, careless throng o’erturn the way 
* On which to r were raiment, five and bread; 
Beneath their 





feet the toys all ruined lay! 
And tar above her bitter, anguished ery 
The mocking high of thoughtless school-girls rang; 
When suddenly a fair young passer-by 


From out that selfish crowd in pity sprang. 


Her dainty hat, in whieh rich golden store 
She quickly poured, was passed to gazers each, 
And there was that in her brave features more 
Than lond appeal or statesman’s silv’ry speech, 





And fashion’s tide that moment ceased to slide 
While golden tresses hid the blushing tace 
Of her—some haughty grandee’s pet and pride 


Who roused true manhood with such easy grace. 


Around the old dame’s wares stood tearful men; 
A thrill of pity touched through living mass; 

All heads were bared and all breathed softly when 
They watched that darling child in silence pass. 
And angels siniled to see 
On wlory’s hidder 
Ah! who can tell he 

In that great ve 


stiel scene below; 


might the nearest rowne 

W bright sneh deed will glow 
‘lume Merey’s hand has bound? 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


1. 
lor the Companion. 
“LiTTiLe PInTyY.” 
of the 
viment, 
was a boy of seventeen, 


A remarkable soldier in one 
of a Southern cavalry res 
wir, familiarly known as 
Ned. He was more familiarly known as ‘Little 
Piety,’’ for his decided religious character was 
the thing that made him remarkable. 

He was a fearless youth, a bold and. skilful 
horseman and swordsman, and a hero in battle, 
and those of had ridiculed 
his devout habits and his religious fidelity learned 
to respect them as much as they did his martial 
virtues—and more. 


companies 
during the late 


his comrades who 


This esteem grew into warm affection, and al- 
most reverence, with those who knew him best. 
Every soldier in the regiment understood well 
enough that if he insulted Christian Ned, 
would have to fight Ned’s whole company. 

‘Little Piety’? could do anything with the men, 
and his presence was always a check to their 
wickedness and vile words. His colonel tells of 
him once lay his hand softly on the arm of 
a big, ugly ruttian who was in a passion of rage, 
and swearing terribly. Instead of knocking the 
boy us the colonel expected, the fellow 
stopped instantly and begged his pardon. 


he 


seeing 


down, 


One season, when the regiment lay longer than 
usual in camp, Ned proposed to start a Sunday 
school, and a party of his comrades promptly 


waited on the colonel and obtained leave to use 
one of the hospital tents 

In this extempore church the boy soldier gath- 
ered his little congregation of twenty or thirty 
men every Lord’s Day, and the service was so in- 
teresting that many who would not stood 
and peeped through the door, or waited quietly 
outside and listened. 

It was in a Sunday school that Ned had learned 
all he knew of religion, 
wiy of paying his debt. 


go In, 


The boy's intluence fur good was such that 
every officer in the regiment leved him like a 


brother, and valued him above price. They knew 
that ‘Little Piety’? was the equal of any soldier 
in physical courage, and 


moral courage was 
above them all. 


They saw, too, that the power 
of his pure life and active goodness was more ef- 
fective to keep the men in order than the sever- 
est discipline of arms. 

So when the eve of a fearful battle came—that 
threatened more deadly work than the regiment 
had yet known 


the colonel, seeing Ned on his 


pony, in the front rank, ready for the charge, 
told him to go to the rear 
The brave boy begged to stay with the rest, 


and share the danger, and finally bis comrades 
joined their entreaties. 

“We'l 
set rode down or run over,”* 


rhe 


him” 


take that 
they said. 
would “take care of 
yielded; but it was 
at his heart. He felt that 
iny one of his men better than he 
Piety.”’ 
charge 


care of him, and see 


he don't 


colonel knew 
if they 


with a sore 


they 
and he 
misgiving 
he could spare ; 
Little 
bloody 


could, 


could 
rhe 
swept by flying 


was made 


bullets It 
and his rider 


across a field 
but 
went down never to 


Was successful; 
many a horse 


rise 

When the battle was over, the colonel missed 
iis boy soldier, and rode back sadly to see what 
had become of him 


He found 


eves 


him lying on the ground with his blue 
turned to the sky, and in his forehead a 


3 
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dark red wound. 
| cheeks as he took the lad’s hand, and realized 
| that his earth work was done. 

Rougher men than le wept 
broken regiment buried the boy 
that day 

What a hold one exainple of fear! 
ful piety 


when the 
vith their dead 


too, 


ess and faith- 
can gain and keep on unruly 
hearts! Havelock’s 
| brigade, but he was an officer, 
Little Ned was only 





man 
Christian 
and had authority 


influence made a 


a private 
+o 


OLD NANNY’S LIGHT 


} 

IN 
| WINDOW. 

| 

| 


THE 

On the Michigan Central Railroad, 
| from Detroit, stands an old red farm-house 
| develate, and fast going to decay. There 
| lately lived a poor woman, whose 


ten miles 


tntil 
husband and 


sons had been road hands, and lost their lives in 
the service. 
Seven or eight years ago, when her last child 


left home to meet a violent death on this same 
| road, the men of the rails became interested in 
| that quaint old farm-house. 

One night they saw a bright light in one of the 
| Windows. Its rays streamed out ove r the flowers, 
| and fell upon the rails along which the wheels 
| thunde red, and the engineer wondered over the 
signal, 

The lamp was there the next night, and the 
next, and it was never missed for a single night, 
until one evening a month ago. Old N: 
| prived of husband and children, made 

with the rushing trains and their burdens. 

The trainmen soon found that the lamp was 
| for them, and they watched for it. During r the 

early evening hours, they saw old Nanny’s 
behind the light or at the door, and a thousand 
times conductors, engineers and brakemen have 
called cheerily through the darkness,— 

‘Good-night, Nanny. God bless you!’’ 

Winter and summer the light was there. Win- 
ter and summer the trainmen looked for it, and 
the more thoughtful ones often left a bit of 
money with the station men beyond to help the old 
woman keep the bright rays shining. The lamp 
wis not there for one train, but for all, and all 
men understood the sentiment vonage appreciated it. 


| 





frie nds 


One dark night, not long ago, when the wind 
howled, and the rain beat hese ely against head- 
light and cab, the engineers missed the light. 


They looked for it again and again, 
suddenly misses an old landmark in a city, and 
when they failed to find it, the hand instinctively 
went up to the throttle, as if danger lurked on | 
the curve below. 

Each trainman aboard that night looked for 
the signal, became anxious at its absence, and 


as one who 


| made inguiries at the stations above and below. 


Next day, men went down to tlie little old house, 
fearing old Nanny might be ill. There sat the 
lamp on the window-sill, but the oil was exhaust- 
ed. In her bed, seeming to have only fal 
asleep, was the poor old woman, cold and dead. 
Life and lamp had gone out together, and men of 
rough manner and hardened heart replied, as they 
heard the news,— 

“Poor old woman! 
heaven!’’ 





May her spirit rest in 


+o 
BURNS AND SCALDS. 

A burn is caused by dry heat, and a seald by 
moist heat. 
The following description of methods of treating 
them may prove useful to some of our readers: 


When a burn does not break the skin, it is of 
little consequence, and should be treated like any 
ordinary intlammation. 

Keeping cold water upon the part until the 
smarting ceases, and then the application of gly- 
cerine, or, if this is not tolerated, common lard 
rubbed upon the burned surface, is all the treat- 
ment necessary. 

If blisters are formed, they should be pricked 
to let out the water, and then a poultice of slip- 





and this was his thankful | 


pery elm bark and water, or a mixture of bees- 
wax and lard melted together and spread upon a 
cloth, may be applied with great comfort to the 
patient. 

But if the injury is more extensive, covering 
over a large surface, and especially if the tissues 
beneath the skin are destroyed, the difficulty is 
necessarily distressing and often dangerous. 

In such cases the nervous system may become 


affected, so that the patient will have severe 


| chills, the pulse may be small, frequent and fee- 
| ble, the rd ithing become op gga there is a 


tendenc y to delirium, and death may oceur as a 
result of the shock to the nervous system. 

In general, if one limb is entirely involved, or 
a greater part of the trunk, the prospect of recov- 
ery is small. 

The treatmeut in the severest cases should be 
both constitutional and local. The shock to the 
nervous system is best relieved by « prolonged 
hot full bath. 

The patient should be immersed in water at 
one hundred degrees, save the injured part, and 
the temperature of the water should be increased 
until it cannot be tolerated any hotter. 

The bath should be continued until the 


» nervous 
prostration is relieved, or from thirty to forty 
minutes. 

If the burns are deep, a good application is a 


thick solution of gum-arabic, which may be pre- 
pared in a few minutes by dissolving the gum in 
hot water. After it is applied, it may be 
over with dry powder, and so the tissues 
neath will be completely protec te “l 

Another good remedy is collodion and sweet 
oil, in the proportion of one part of the oil to two 
parts of collodion. 

This may be kept in an air-tight bottle for 
length of time, and may be applied by a 
hair brush. 

It immediately forms a firm covering to the ex- 
posed surfaces, and so takes the pl nce of the de- 
stroyed cuticle. 

If these substances are not at hand, common 
dry flour may be dusted upon the injured part to 
the depth of half an inch or so. 

All liniments to “draw out the fire’ are 
than useless, for there is no fire to draw ont 

It should be borne in mind that these, as well 
as all other injuries, are healed by the action of 
the vital forces alone, and all that can be done 
from without is to protect the exposed surfaces 
from the irritating wafine ance of the atmosphere, 
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become disturbed. 
-eople, in general, trust too much to external 

agencies, and too little to the only true source of 

healing, the vitality within.—Laws of Health. 





For the Companion. 


REMONSTRANCE. 


Nay, poet, idly will you claim 
To scorn the hurts your wrongers give. 
It is your merit, not your shame, 
That you are nobly sensitive! 
The burrowing slug that prowls and delves 
Can fret the imperial oak’s repose 
And clammy worms can warp the mnselves 
In virginal velvets of the rose! 
So, while your foes may powerless be 
ro rouse one least subservient moan, 
Hide not your wounds, but let them see 
Your blood is redder than their own! 
Ah me! thrice happier is your fate 
‘To feel the lash of slander fall, 
fhough tipped with acrimonious hate, 
. And steeped in envy’s bitterest gall, 
han once to have watched, while seasons roll, 
Chis fire of song grow less intense 
fhat on the altar of your soul 
Flames now in odorous emine nee 
EDGAR FAWCE?T. 


+er 
NAPOLEON ON SHIPBOARD. 
Mr. Gregg, of Fulton County, Georgia, eighty- 
years of age, was formerly a marine on the 
British man-of-war Bellerophon. 
the one to which 


five 
This ship was 
Napoleon came when he snrren- 


| dered himself as a prisoner to Capt. Maitland, its 


commander. Gregg often stood on guard before 
Napoleon’s cabin door; and a correspondent of 


the Detroit Free I’ress gives some of the old 


| man’s reminiscences: 


face | 


| 
| 


That is the difference between them. | 


“How did Napoleon look and act?” Iasked. 

“He was the gr: indest-looking man I ever saw,”’ 
replied Gregg. ‘tHe had a splendid head, dark- 
brown hair, and a face like marble. His eyes 
were a light blue, and when in high spirits, his 
smile was the sweetest imaginable.’ 

“He was cheerful at all times, was he?’ 

“Oh yes; sometimes he would speak to me and 
to the common sailors as pleasantly as you please. 
He would utter a few words of English, and then 
ask if what he said was correct, and when we 
would point out his mistakes as well as we could, 
he would laugh like a boy; and then he would 
turn the tables by picking flaws in our French. 
Oh, he was a rare one. 

‘Always in good humor, then?’ 








should it , ter, which seemed to lift her up as she 


| 


glided 
over it. 

Then there was a violent commotion in the wa- 
ter at our stern, which nearly capsized the dingy 
in tow, and we saw at the same time a curiously- 
shaped head and a flipper lifted above the sur- 
face, which instantly disappeared, followed by a 
glimpse of a queer- -looking tail, broad, flat and 
rounded. 

Ed sprang up, looking quite pale about the gills, 
and seemed inclined to “‘get out. 

“Sit down, Ed,”’ saidl. ‘It is only a sea-cow, 
and it’s more scared than you are.’ 

“T thought it was a water quake!’ exclaimed 
Frank. 

The St. Lucie is the largest stream emptying 
into Indian River, and its waters, including those 
of the bay at its mouth, are quite fresh. 

It is here that the sea-cow, or manatee, flour- 
ishes, feeding on the aquatic grass in the river 
and bay. 

There have been several captured alive with 
immense rope nets Ww ithin the past few years, one 


| being caught in this manner by Old C uba, which 


of the river 
| 


| 


“Well, no. Sometimes he was very blue, and 
then, again, he would get mad, and Lord, sir! | 
| how he would swear!”’ 


“Swear! The great Napoleon swear!”’ 

“Yes, sir. He would swear at anybody or any- 
thing that crossed his path.” 

‘*‘How did he pass his time?’’ I queried. 

“He read some, and talked with the officers a 
good deal, and then he was very fond of pacing 
the deck. 
“Sometimes he would shut himself up in his 
cabin all day, but generally he was walking 
_— noticing’ everythi ing. Nothing seemed to 
escape him, and he was in the main very willing 
to ti uk to anybody that came along. 

“Sometimes he was very unassuming, and then, 
again, considering his position as a prisoner, and 
all that, it did look as if he was a little too 
haughty.”’ 

“Did he ever appear 

“Cowed! Not a bit! 


r at all cowed?” 

Why, sir, "4 walked the 
deck 
body on it. 

*‘He would get blue and mad, as I said before, 
but he always carried himself grandly, and every- 
body, from the captain down, showed him the 
greatest possible respect. 

“In fact, we all took a liking to him, and that’s 
the truth about it.’’ 

“What w: as Napoleon’s height, as near as you 
could guess? 4 

“Well,” re plied old Gregg, 
tell me that he was a little man, but I did not 
think so when I saw him. 

“It was because I was a raw youth, I suppose, 
and the sight of the greatest nan in ‘the world’s 
history dé wzled me. But then, his manner was 
always so dignified and impressive that we never 
thought of his small stature.”’ 


+r 
RUNNING DOWN A SEA-COW. 


A gentleman who, with three boys spent last 
winter cruising in a small sail-boat among the 
lakes and streams of East Florida, thus describes 
in Forest and Stream the running down of a sea- 
COW 


“Old Cuba,” as he is called on the river, “lives 
all alone in the little log hut,’’ and is the only set- 
tler between Fort Pierce and Jupiter Inlet. As 
we put in and made fast to the end of his wharf, 
he welcomed us heartily. 

He was a little dried-up old fellow about five 
feet high, with a muchete half as long as himself 
hanging to his belt. On his head he wore a 
broad-brimmed palmetto hat turned up in front, 
under which was tucked « banana leaf to shade 
his sparkling black eves from the noonday sun. 

A pair of sail-duck pants and a white cotton 
s] iirt completed his attire. 

“Mr. Cuba, have you any sweet potatoes to 


spare?” Lasked. 

“Sweet-a potato!’ exclaimed he. ‘Y-e-s, 
plen-ty sweet potato. Plen-ty punkin’. Plen-ty 
banana, Plen-ty cassava. Tomat — garlic— 


plen-ty.”’ 
In a clearing of a few acres in the centre of 

the hammo¢ék, well sheltered from the winds, he 
aised a profusion of tropical fruits, vegetables, 

gar-cane and tobacco. 

sa Cuban refugee, and while digging the 

otatoes he gave us a history of his exploits in 











ry the sobrique t of the “Sand-fly.”” 

\fter putting aboard a barrel of sweet potatoes, 
« bunch of bananas and some pumpkins, we bore 
away for the mouth of the St. Lucie River, some 
tive miles below. 

In the 








broad bay at the mouth of the St. Lucie 
we saw growing great quantities of a grass-like 
plant resembling wild celery (valisneria), upon 


which were feeding thousands of coots and "ducks. 
We entered the river with the wind behind us, 

and went dashing along at a spanking rate. 
Suddenly I felt a severe shock, as the boat 

struck somet thing z beneath the surface of the wa- 


as though he owned the vessel and every- | 


| 


meditatively, ‘they | 


ie liberating army of Cuba, where he was known | 


| 
} 
| 
} 


jone of them 


| old fool. 


was ‘kept in a craw! that still stands at the mouth 
row 
A FEMALE WITNESS. 

A reporter of the New York World photographs 
a scene in court which illustrates the thorns that 
beset a lawyer’s path when he is trying to escort 
a female witness through her evidence: 

“IT want to know, Mrs. * interrupted Hub- 
bard, “I want to know on which side of your 
house the Lis. Is it north, south, east or west?” 

“It’s on this side,’”’ replied the lady, motioning 
with her hand. 


“The east side? 
“No.” 


9° 





“The west side?” 
“No, it’s straight across from Mrs. B.’s parlor 
window, not twenty feet from it, you’ —_ 
“Mrs. ** shouted the lawyer, “‘will you tell 


me if that L is on the east, west, north or south 


side of your house? 


“It aint on any side of the house,’ > replied the 


witness, compressing her lips; “it’s at the end 
You know as well as Ido. You've seen it many 
a time, and there aint no use’ — 


“Come, come, 
Cromer, *‘tell the 
house is situated.’ 

“Haven't I been telling him just as plain as J] 
could?” 

‘Where is the L situated?” 
perately. 

“Right i in the lot, back against the end of the 
house.’ 

“Will you answer my question?’ shouted the 
affable lawyer, running up his hair in desperation. 

“What question?” 

“Is the L on the east, west, north or south side 
of the house?” 

‘Judge, I’ve told him just as plain as ever a 
woman could. I didn’t come here to be insulted 
by no one-horse lawyer. I know him and his fath- 
er before him. He aint got no business putting 


Mrs. interrupted Judge 
genticman where the L of your 


said Hubbard, des- 





on airs. What kind of a family’’-— 
“Silence!’’ thundered the Judge. ‘‘Now, Mrs. 
, which side of your house does the sun rise 
on?”’ 


‘That one,’’ said the w itness, indicating. 

“Ts the L on that side?” 

“Tes, siz.” 

“Then it’s on the east side?” 

“Yeu.” 

“Why didn’t you say so, then?’ asked the ex- 
asperated lawyer. 

** Cause you neverasked me, you thick-headed 
I know a thing or 

‘That will do,’’ said Hubbard. ‘Take the wit- 
ness,”’ he added, turning to Tom Wren, the op- 
posing counsel. 


i 
A DUELLIST LAUGHED AT. 

A man whose character for courage is estab- 
lished can never suffer by refusing to conform to 
the silly ‘‘code of honor;’’ and his challenger will 
gain nothing but the reputation of a quarrelsome 
simpleton. An exchange says: 


The centennial celebration of the capture of 
Stony Point recalled an anecdote of one of the 
storming arty, Col. Scott, afterwards Governor 
of Kentucky. He was a brave man, and acquired 
a reputation in his adopted State of a skilful Ind- 
ian fighter. 

While he was governor, some fellow sent him 
a challenge, on account of an offence which he 
imagined Scott had committed against his (the 
challenger’s) honor. The old soldier did not no- 
tice it. 

The man who had given public notice of his in- 
tention to ‘“‘call out’’ the governor was much an- 
noyed at his silent contempt. After waiting sev- 
eral days he sought the governor for an explana- 
tion, and the following conversation took place: 

“Governor Scott, you received a challenge 
from me?” 

“Your challenge was delivered, sir.’ 

“Bat I have received ne ither an Siesnel ledg- 
ment nor an acceptance of it.’ 

“I presume not, sir, as I have sent neither,” 

‘But, of course, you intend to accept?” 

“Of course I do not.’ 

“What! Not accept my challenge? Is it possi- 
ble that you, Governor Scott, brought up in the 
army, decline a combat?” 

“IT do, with you.” 

“Then I have no means of s 
to post you a coward.’ 

“Post me a coward!’ exclaimed the governor. 
bursting into a hearty laugh. ‘Post away, and 
you'll only post. yourself a liar, and everybody 
else will say so. 

And that was the end of it. 
+o 
BITTEN AND CURED. 


Advice to one tempted to play with a smal] rat- 
| tlesnake,—Don’t! 

Mason Rhodes of Sheffield, who recently cap- 
tured several large rattlesnakes, and exhibited 
them at the cattle-show, thought some little ones, 
only two weeks old, were harmless, but in putting 
his finger into the box to remove a piece of paper, 
fastened its fangs upen it. He 
quickly threw the animal back into the box, tying 
a cord about his finger and drinking a pint of 
|whiskey. Subsequently he drank a gallon of 


satisfaction left but 








j | liquor and two ounces of ,morp shine without pro- 


} 


| ducing intoxication, and he escaped serious in- 
jury. 
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hard werk to keep his balance. 

Then he placed a sheet of music before him, 
and turned toward the children with another nod, 
and beckoned with his finger jnst as the master 
had done many a time before 

Paul and Mamie were first astonished, and then 
much amused, and finally Inughed outright 
which seemed to offend their new teacher, for he 
rapped loudly on the music-rack, and shook his 
head angrily. 

Yo humor him, they took their places beside the 
piano, and began the scales, singing just as they 
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For the Companion. 
THE PRETTY LEAF. 
All summer long the leaf danced light, 
Wind-kissed among the boughs, 
With space to breathe in the davtime bright, 


{the stool gravely struck a few notes in aceom- 
And in the dark to drowse 


paniment 
For a leaf dus 


s breathe, my doubting lisa, 


And sleep, as well as you; 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


| cloth was exceedingly slippery, and poor Jake had | You can imagine the childven did not get on as 


well as usual with their lesson, becanse of the dis- 
and then they tried so hard to keep from 
laughing outright. 


} 
cords 


The monkey was just getting excited over his 
A J 


share of the performance, when the Professor 
erme in 
Mr. Jake gave one glance at the door, then 


sprang from his seat, laid one paw impressively 


on his heart, and bowed low to the ehildren ere 
he resigned his position as teacher, and again re- 
turned to his neglected apple oa the sofa. 


From that day, Jake was called 'Professor,"’ 


had been taught, while the queer little fellow on | for the story spread about, and all the pupils en- 


joyed the joke 





And the very tiniest blade of grass 
Finds food and drinks the dew 


Ah, yes, there are wonderful things to learn! 
But the pretty leaf grew on, 
And by-and-by it began to turn, 
As soon as the summer was gone, 
fo turn to scarlet and mottled gold, 
With flecks of lncid green; 
The loveliest leaf in the year so old 
That the world had ever seen 





One night, in showers the leaves came down, 
And at morn, when the wind was still, 
The loveliest one in the world was found 
On Mellie’s window-sill. 


“Oh, see! it was meant for me!” 
“Now what shall I do to show 

My beautiful tree how much I prize 
The gift it sent me so?” 





she cries. 


“Why, here is a letter going straight 
To the home of,a little boy 

Who dwells in the west by the Golden Gate! 
Your leaf will give him joy.” 

So the pretty leaf. all polished and pressed, 
Flew fast for many an hour 

From the farthest east to the farthest west, 
Through belts of sun and shower, 


Till it reached the home in the sunset-land.— 
A bit of the glowing east, 

Where, robed in glory, the woodlands stand 
For weeks a color feast. 

And for long days after the leaf had come, 
What tales little Victor told 

Of his cousin Mellie’s eastern home, 
Where the trees drop leaves of gold! 

ANNA Boynton. 
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‘‘PROFESSOR JAKE” AND THE MU- 
SIC-LESSON. _. 

I will confess that the ‘‘Professor’’ was neither 
remarkable for talent nor good looks. His voice 
lacked sweetness, and his figure was not such as 
to inspire one with very much respect. As they gather about him every day. 

But after all he was a good-natured fellow, in Now a very cute fellow is this same Joe, 
spite of the ferocious expression of his eyes, which | And he thought he would set up a store, you know, 
were deeply set beneath heavy, bushy eyebrows. | Sell candies, and pop-corn balls, and gum, 

In the first place, Professor Jake was only a And of lemon-drops a goodly sum. 
monkey,—a little dried-up, wiry monkey. The | And after his store was all complete, 
real professor was Jake's master, a Signor Boug- —_ page ale pe oper agen - 

7 S © | “Now what shall I do,”’ said “Banjo Joe, 
liney, who was so very clever and famous that! cep gather my customers in, you know? 
the title fairly belonged to him. 

Jake was a great pet of his, and had been pur- 
chased of an organ-man two years before. 

I think the Professor had first been attracted by 
the monkey’s endeavor to beat time with his long 
arm tothe wretched old tune the organ was grind- 
ing out, just as Signor Bougliney happened to | But never a customer came to the door, 
pass by. Though he rattled off jigs by the score or more. 

It was such a funny sight to see the little dried- | But up to the top of a ladder high 
up fellow, with his scarlet cap on, perched up on Climbed Mamie and Lou, to peep in on the sly. 


| In a queer little shanty beyond the town 
Lives a jolly black boy whose name is Joe Brown. 
‘“‘Banjo Joe,” so the children say, 


“T'll play a jig on the banjo here, 
And that'll fetch ’em, it’s very clear. 
| For what with the banjo, the candy and me, 
The youngsters will gather like birds, you'll see!” 
Straightway the banjo began to hum, 
And Joe kept time with his foot,—tum, tum! 


For the Companion. 


HOW JOE DREW CUSTOM. 


So he rolled his eyes, and he played away, | 
And he sang, “Oh, my candies are good to-day! 


They'd better be coming right in at the door!” 


' But what a commotion! and what a fall! 
| For down tumbled children, and ladder, and all 


Outside of the shanty. O Mamie and Lou, 


| 
If little folks want to taste of my store, | 
What a regular “come-down”’ for spies like you! 

| 


| But out rushes Joe at his customers’ ery, 


Of candy and pop-corn Joe gave them a feast. 


| 
| 
| 


Wiping the tears from each sorrowful eye; \ 


And better than all, for the children at least, | 


But when they departed, all dimples and smiles, 
And Joe went back to his banjo’s wiles, 

He looked at his stock,—there was hardly any; 
He looked in his pockets; found never a penny. 


| * *Tisn’t prof’table bizness, I fear,” thinks Joe, 


“When customers fall from a ladder so. 


I think I should make just a cent or two more 
If customers only came in at the door!” 


But his banjo kept ringing its hum, hum, hum! 
And his foot on the floor beat time,—tum, tum! 


the organ-man’s shoulder, beating ti in tl Think Joe didn’t know it? Ah, there you're wrong! | M.D. B. 
 organ-man’s shoulder, he: ) oy imi 

sane euung time in the You couldn’t keep him in the dark very long. | 
most awkward way, that the Signor couldn’t re- | 
sist wishing to own the monkey. . | 


So he bought him with a liberal price. and 
Mr. Jake had shared the music-room, and been 
an interested witness to -many and 
music-lesson ever since 

After a time, he learned why the pupils came 
regularly 


For the Companion. 
JENNY’S PLUM-CAKE. 


Jenny Tyroll had been with her aunt to a fair 
for the ‘‘Children’s Mission,’’ and came home so 
eager to tell mamma about it, and show the pretty 
things auntie had bought for her, that she could 
hardly wait for Katy to answer the door-bell. 


many a 


at certain hours to the music-room in 
Professor Bougliney’s house, and also became ac- 
quainted with his master’s habits and manner of 
conducting the exercises. 

He behaved very nicely always during the les- 
son hours, sitting quietly in his corner of the so- 
fa, and looking as wise as possible until lessons 


after her own fashion, and the moment Katy 


pouring her treasures into her lap, chattered like 
were finished, and he was allowed a game of a magpie. 
romps | And you might about as easily understand a 
magpie’s chatter, too, for she was in such a 
hurry! 
It happened that one day Signor Bougliney had Fortunately, however, mamma had seen fairs 
been detained down street a few moments beyond | in her life; so she could gues scmething of the 
the time when he should have been in his music- | story about flowers and pictures, cakes and 
room to receive the pupils. aprons, candies and slippers, dolls and silver 
Little Paul and Mamie Rivers, two of the pu-| pitchers, oranges and pincushions, which Jenny 
pus, reached the house before his return, and | jumbled together in picturesque confusion. 
went up stairs to wait for their teacher. And she could look over and admire the riches 
Jake oceupied his usual seat on the sofa, and poured into her lap. With some little anxiety 
was eating an apple. He gravely nodded his | for the silk dress she happened to be wearing, 
head by way of salutation, when the little boy | she first took from the pile a round, frosted plum- 
and his sister entered, and then paid no more | cake, with a china doll in the centre. The tiny 
attention to them. lady was standing with dignity; her head and 
But presently, as the Signor still delayed com- | arms outside the cake. 
ing, I presume Mr. Jake thought it a pity the; This Jenny considered a marvellous work of 
children should lose their lesson, and with the | art; and her little brain was much puzzled to 


best intentions in the world, did what he could to | know “how she could get in there.”’ 
supply his master’s place. 


And now I must tell you how he earned his ti- 
tle of ‘‘Professor.”’ 


He laid his apple down, wiped his mouth with | white, ‘‘a present for mamma;”’ two golden-bright 
the back of his paw, coughed a little very affect- | oranges, a 
edly, and then went over to the piano-stool, 


he perched himself steadily, although the hair woolly dog, and -n old woman in a shoe. 


When all had been exhibited and admired, | 
mamma explained the mystery of ‘“dolly’s get- | 
ting into the cake,”’ and told Jenny a little story, 
after this fashion: 

‘Long ago, in a country far away called Bohe- | 
mia, the poor people were forbidden to read or 
own a Bible; and soldiers were sent to the vil-| 


| lages to search their houses.’’ 


She practised ‘“‘heel and toe’’ on the door-step, | 


came she rushed up stairs to find mamma, and | 


pink box filled with sugar almonds, a} out of its hiding-place unharmed. 
where | blue and white scarf, a pen-wiper “for papa,’’ a| hundred and fifty years old, and is owned by | 


Jenny's eyes opened wide. 
that was wicked, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, dear; it was a very wicked law. Prob- | 
ably in that dreadful persecution very many of 
the poor people were afraid to read or keep God’s 
Word in their houses; but some were brave and 
trusting and true. 

“Mrs. Schubald, a peasant woman, was one of | 
these, She was kneading bread; you have seen | 
Katy do that?” 

“Yes, mamma; she does so and so with her 
hands,” said Jeuny, imitating the motion with | 
her plump little fists. 

“Well, then, you understand about the dough. 
She was kneading bread, when alarm was given | 
that the soldiers were coming. 

“She grasped the Bible and plunged it into the 
softsponge. She covered it carefully and put the | 
pan in the oven. 

“The house was searched, but no one thought of | 
the plain loaf browning there so quietly. If it 
had been baked even a little earlier, the soldiers | 
might have taken it, for they helped themselves | 
to whatever food they wanted. But noone cared | 


“But, mamma, 


Then came a toilet-cushion, in scarlet and | to take half-baked, hot dough. 


“After they left the village, the book was drawn | 
It is now a} 


some of the Schubald family.” 


| name of a celebrated monolith. 
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Enigmas. Charades, Puzzles, &e. 
i. 
DECAPTTATIONS 


1, Behead a transparent substance, and leave what 
girls are sometimes called. 

2, Behead what you eat from, and leave to have 
power. 

3, Behead 
head. 

4, Behead a timepiece, and leave a fastening. 

5, Behead parts of a book, and leave the edges of 
the roofs of houses. 


a seat, and leave something on vour 


2 
a. 


ZIGZAG PUZZLY 


lz 1 
2 it 
0 38 
¢ 9 
S D 


ce 3 

Explanation.—Read down and up according to 
the order of the numerals in the diagram, and tind 2 
city of the United States. 

Cross-Words.—1, A division of land 
the body. 3, A vessel. 4, A chain of 
5, A shell-fish. 6. A thought. 


2, A part of 
mountains, 


3. 
WHAT AM I? 


When the round world sprang from 
nought, 
Land and water, as we're taught, 
Was part. 
Though by vast convulsions shaken, 
Ne’er have I the earth forsaken, 
On its bound or in its heart. 


Useful, costly, rare, admired, 
Cheap, superfluous, undesired, 
s my claim. 

Honored high with loftiest uses; 
Trampled low in mean abuses; 

That depends on where Tam, 
Pillow under weary head, 
Pillar over restful dead, 

Home and hearth, 
Palace, wilderness and mart, 
Nature, all degrees of art, 

Testify my boundless worth, 
Solid, crumbling, tiery, cold, 
In the quality I hold, 
Or the place. 
Never weak or transitory, 
In abasement or in glory, 
Mountain front or sea of glass. 


Not a single day will pass 
But my many-featured face 
You behold; 

Ornamental, precious, common, 
Symbolizing oft the human, 

Rough or polished, hard or cold. 

E. L. E. 
4. 

ACROSTICAL SYNCOPATIONS. 

Each word to be syncopated contains five letters. 
Upon removing the central letter, a perfect word re- 
mains. : 

Syncopate a famous race-ground, and find one 


| drunkard; a renowned Greek, and find near in time; 
| @ poplar tree, and find powerful; merchandise, and 


find idols; a distinet part of a perianth, and finda 
wafer; a bond, and find part of the face; an appella- 
tion, and find a piece of baked clay; a product of the 
ocean, and find a product of the mineja flower and 
the place where it grows, and find a son of Canaan; 
hurry, and find hatred; the people of a certain coun- 
try, and find part of a fish; a vain fancy, and finda 
drink; a kind of food, and find a kind of nail; a coin, 
and find ground maize; a tree, and find hallowed; 
to make clean, and find a tribe. 

Place the central letters in their order, and find the 
WESTBROOK. 


5. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 




















Why is the map like the soldier? 


6. 
ENIGMA. 


I’m a simple, common word, 
Spoken far and near; 

But wherever I am heard, 
Iam never here. 

Behead, and I’m a common word, 
Spoken everywhere; 

But wherever I am heard, 


Tam never there. ELIZABETH. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1.—2, Cat skill. 3, Sing sing. 4, Port age. 
wood. 6, Lock port. 7, Kinder hook. 
9, Malone. 10, Pots dam. 
2. Orange. 
3. He is a bold man, but by his side is a boulder 
(bolder). 


5, Green 
8, Fish kill. 


4. TRIS H 5. Bare, care, dare, fare 
RHONE, hare, mare, pare, rare, 
IONIA tare, ware. 
suIirVve 
HEAT S 6. Mere. Sea. Aar, 


7. He is led (lead). 
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SCARLATINA 
Of course, a physician must direct the treatment of 
meant to put 
the friends of the patient into more intelligent co-op- 
eration with him. 

Separate the patient from the reat of the family. 
Remove from the room all furniture, 
clothing, books, ete. Let the room,as far as possible, 
be kept well-ventilated and disinfected 

Change the bed linen frequently, but always disin 
fect them in connection with the washing. Instead 
of handkerchic use pieces of cotton cloth 
about the paiient, and burn them as fast as used. 
Thoroughly disinfect everything that comes from the 
patient. 

Keep the temperature ef the room low 
50° Fahr. 
feeling chilly, which he will do as soon as the fever 
subsides, or if the case is a mild one 

Sponge the body two or three times a day with 
tepid water; or with cold, if the fever is high. 

While the 
a slightly astringent gargle may 
mouth rinsed with some cleansing flnid. 

The patient may have fresh wat r or lemonade 
for drink; and milk and thin soups fora diet, until 
the fever is over, when he should have good, nourish 
ing food, care being taken not to let the stomach be 
overloaded. 

The bowels throughout should be 
either by fruits or medicine. 

For the inflammation of the throat, apply fre- 
quently cold dressings to the neck, or let the patient 
take into his mouth pieces of ice 

Let the patient remain in bed until the removal 
of the searf-skin is complete. 
tion of the kidneys may set in. 


this dangerous disease. Our hints are 


Tnnecessary 


ta, etc., 


not above 
until the patient begins to complain of 


inflammation of the mouth continues, 


be used, and the 


kept regular, 


Otherwise inflamma 


+ 
WATER IN INDIAN CARS. 

When railroads were begun in India it was thought 
that special cars would have to be provided for mem- 
bers of different castes. But the officials wisely con- 
cluded that high-caste men and low-caste men might 
be allowed to look out for themselves, and so they 
refused to make such special So all 
classes travel in the cars, the only distinction being 
that of first class, second class, and third class, which 
is purely a pecuniary one. But the water question 
did make trouble, and this is the way the officials an 
swered it: 


provisions. 


At the principal stations the native passengers are 
served with water by a Brahmin, from whom, being 
of the highest caste, all persons may take without de- 
tilement. He goes along the train with his brass ves- 
sels; asudra, or low-caste man, stoops, and in his 
open hands placed together and raised to the level of 
his mouth, receives the precious liquid. 

The vessel of the Brahmin is not touched, else he 
would be detiled. A Brahmin asks water, and is 
served with it in the smaller vessels, from which he 
drinks, there being no defilement between Brahmin 
and Brahmin.— The Nineteenth Century. 


> 
THE TWELFTH JURYMAN. 

The following judicial anecdote from the Louisville 
is good. “In one of the Western 
States a case was tried, and at its termination the 
judge charged the jury, and they retired for consul- 
tation. Hour after hour passed, and no verdict was 
brought in 


Courier-Journal 


“The judge’s dinner hour arrived, and he became 
hungry and impatient. Upon inquiry he learned 
that one obstinate juryman was holding out against 
eleven. 

“That he could not stand, and he ordered the twelve 
men to be brought before him, 

“He told them that, in his charge to them, he had so 
plainly stated the case and the law that the verdict 
ought to be unanimous, and the man who permitted 
his individual opinion to weigh against the judgment 
of eleven men of wisdom was unfit and disqualified 
ever again to act in the capacity of juryman. 

“At the end of this excited harangue a little squeaky 
voice came from one of the jurymen, He said, 
‘Judge, will your honor allow me to say a word?” 

“Permission being given, he added, ‘May it please 
your honor, Lam the only man on your side.’ ” 








+ : 
A HOMESICK SEAL. 

A homesick seal, who had become so domesticated 
as to prefer captivity to liberty, is described by the 
Portamouth (N. H.) Chronic! 
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living a short time ago died, he sadly turned the | 


same frame of mind as a man parts with a favorite | 


to tind its summer home gone. 

For about four hours the homeless seal hunted for 
its tank, evincing distress at not being able to find it 
as plainly as a dog shows trouble when his master is 
gone, but at last it saw the tank on the bank, and with 
extravagant demonstrations of joy flopped across the 
intervening beach and clambered into its loved habi- 
tation, now entirely free of water, and there it still 
remained the last we heard. 





+ 


other adrift in the river, parting with it in much the } is a general favorite. 


erable to tea or c 


dog. Sold by leading crocers everywhere. Communicated. | 
The seal, which is as — as a dog, and much mane ‘ . i 7 cater 

gentle and affectionate than many dogs, at first made | — ae or sane 

use of its liberty to have a good swim around in the | F = onchial, Asthmatic and Catar rhal 

river, coming up alongside of every boat it saw, and ‘ompli ints, and Coughs aud Colds, * Brown's Bronchial 

saluting the surprised occupants with its whistling | 7reches” manifest remarkable curative properties, Imi- 

ery; but tiring of this it returned to the bridge only | tations are offered for sale, many of which are injurious. | 


rhe genuine “Brown’s 


The Specim 
Bark impressions, 


ful 


Ague, Liliousness, Drowsines 
tism, Hop Bitters remove easily 








reakfast Cocoa | 
1 men recommend it as pref- 


ffee for nervous or delicate constitutions, | 











nehial Troches” 


res. Communicated, 


are sold only in | 


ern, Leaf or | 
ire truly wonder- 





sof Slate, with Flower, I 
ivertised last week, 





Communicated 





. Jaundice and Rheuma 


Communicated, 





KILLED BY A DEAD SNAKE, | 
An English clergyman writes from India: “I will 
tell you a very curious and melancholy incident that 
happened on one occasion in a chureh where I was 
conducting the The 
were, of course, all wide open, and through one of 


service. windows and doors 


those open doors a cobra glided into the ehureh. 






“J did not notice it myself, but s¢ ral of the con- | 
gregation did, and were not unreasonably much | 
alarmed. The beadle, a native, was fortunately on | 
the alert; and he managed to procure a tulwar, with | 
which he cut off the creature’s head before it had 
time to do any mischief. ; 
“Tranquillity was restored, and the service proceed- 
ed to its close, when many of the congregation went to 
look at the dead snake as it lay headless on the 
ground, 

“Among them wasa man who, in his curiosity to ex- 
amine the reptile, put his foot on the head and rolled 
it toward him; when he instantly uttered a loud ex- 
clamation and drew his foot away. By some means 
or other he had contrived to set in action the museu 
lar apparatus attached to the poison-fangs, which had 
darted violently forward and struck him on the foot. 





VALUE OF STEAM POWER. 
What would modern civilization do without steam | 
power? An intelligent apprehension of what is in- | 
cluded in this question may be gained from the fol- 
lowing: 


The aggregate steam power in use in the world is at 
present 3,500,000 horse power employed in stationary 
engines, and 10,000,000 horse power in locomotive en- 
rines. 

This force is maintained without the consumption | 

of animal food, except by the miners who dig the 
coals, and the force maintained in their muscles is to 
the force generated by the product of their labor 
about one to 1,080. 
This steam power is equal to the working force of 
25,000,000 horses, and one horse consumes three times 
as much food as one man. The steam power, there- 
fore, is equivalent to the saving of food for 75,000,000 
of human beings. 





+ 


COOL SELF-CONTROL. | 
A miner, employed in.a shaft on Sharp Mountain, 
near Pottsville, Pa., deserves honorable mention for 
his presence of mind and remarkable self-control: 





He had lighted a fuse and was climbing to the sur- 
face by means of pegs in the side of the shaft. When 
within a few feet of the top, one of the pegs gaye way 
and the unfortunate man fell to the bottom, thirty | 
feet below. One of his thighs was broken and the 
splintered bones were pushed through two pairs of | 
—— Notwithstanding his terrible injuries, he 
iad sufficient presence of mind to craw] to the lighted 
fuse, which had burned within a few inches of the 
charge, and to smother it. If he had not done this, 
he would have been blown to pieces when the explo- 
sion took place. He then crawled back to one of the 
earth buckets, got into it without assistance, and was 
hoisted tothe surface. 





pe oe 
A QUICK-WITTED SOLDIER. 

A Russian journal tells the following anecdote of 

the late Emperor Nicholas: 


One day the Emperor, who was one of the strictest 
and most inflexible of disciplinarians, met, in a street 
in St. Petersburg, a drunken dragoon, who was rid- 
ingin a droschky. Ina great rage, the Czar stopped 
the droschky, and angrily asked the soldier what he 
was doing. The imminence of his danger partially 
sobered the latter. He rose in his carriage, drew his 
sword, and, saluting the Czar, said,— 

“T am taking a drunken soldier to the guardroom, 
your majesty.”’ 

The Emperor Nicholas smiled, gave the soldier a 
five-rouble piece, and told his coachman to drive hin, 
not to the guardroom, but home. 

> 
NEAR TO THE SKIES, 

Several miners prefer to perch “nearer to the skies, 
than less aspiring mortals choose to rise,” and their 
residence is the subject of a brief paragraph: 

The highest mine in the United States, and proba- 
bly in the world, is the Present Help, situated on 
Mount Lincoln, in the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains, Park County, Colorado. According to 
Prof. Haydeu’s Government surveys, the mountain 
is 14,297 feet high,and the mine’s boarding-house, 
built alongside the main shaft, is only 140 feet below 
the extreme summit. This leaves it 14,157 feet above 
the sea level, and makes it undoubtedly the highest 
inhabited house in the world. 


— Qe 


“Has the cooking-book any pictures?” asked a 
young lady of a bookseller. “Not one,” replied the 
dealer in books. “Why,’’ exclaimed the witty miss, 
“what is the use of telling us how to make a dinner 
if you give us no plates?” 


MANY people still believe in omens. When Mrs. 
K——, who resides a little distance out in the coun- 
try, overturned the salt-cellar a few mornings since, 
with blanched face she exclaimed, “Something dread- 
ful is going to happen afore night! I know there is!” 
And sure enough something dreadful did happen. 
A city friend with three children and three trunks 
arrived in the afternoon to spend the summer with 
her. 





“THAT's the medicine that would have saved me a 
week ago,” said Elizabeth Gibson, aged forty-eight, 
an occupant of a tenement house in St. Louis, when | 
they gave her some soup. She died of starvation in | 
a room where her hatkend lay paralyzed, and her 
son, a boy of five, was reduced by hunger to a skele- 
ton. Then the neighbors bustled about and gave her 
remains a $30 funeral. 


ONE of those excrescences on life, a female slan- 
derer, went into a neighbor's house the other morn- 
ing with her tongue loaded with new venom. There 
were several women present, and the slanderer’s eyes 
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glistened in anticipation. Throwing herself in a 





Major Urol last we iup on the river bank 
neat his house at Newcastle Bridge the tank in which 
he kept his pair of seals last summer; one of the seals 


|ehair. she said, “One-half the world don't know 
| how the other half lives.’ “That aint your fault.” 

quietly observed one of the company. The slanderer 
| left the room disgusted. 
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New York, 


ation in life you are placed, and we are pleased to note 


that the system of American penmanship introduced by Prof. G. A. Gaskell, of Manchester, New Hampshire, United 


States, is very popular in London, and is used in many of the leading eommercial houses. 





Compendium,’ and is simpler and more easily lea 
of the old styles. Trubner & Co., Booksellers, 57 ¢ 
England. 

** The salient advantages of Gaskell'’s system 
plain or ornamental, business or epistolary, tor lady « 
And we think that if anything at all could fire an ind 











It is called * Gaskell's 


,and may be written with greater ease and rapidity, than any 
5% Ludgate Hill, have it for sale." — Pall Mali Gazette, Loudon, 


¢ its legibility, rapidity and beauty. There is nostyle of writing, 


ntleman, which is not included in this admirable system. 


ifferent writer with a desire to become an expert and elegant 


penman, an inspection of Mr. Gaskell’s system would do so."—New York Daily Witness. 
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Mr. Dennis is now teacher of penmanship in Wright's 
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vm 5 SYSTEM has been prepared expressly to meet the wants of those 
desiring to change their present handwriting to a more FAsy and 

Beravctirur style, by home or office practice, without a teacher. 

It is the only American system used in the commercial offices of Lon- 


n New York, Boston. Philadelphia, and other cities of the 
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Movement Exercises, Alphabets, 

Bills, Model Signatures, Corre- 
Styles, Album Work, Card-Writing, Pen- 
and Shading, German Text, Old English, 
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Mr. Reeves’ beautiful handwriting has been the means 
of advancing him to good business positions. He is at 





P. B. Hardin is at present teaching penmanship in 
Kentucky, and is highly commended by leading journals, 
both as a finished writer and a successful instructor. 
His post-office address is Union Star, Ky 
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